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FARM MANAGEMENT VERSUS 


URN to the farm management records of corn 
belt farms and there will be found certain 
fairly well-defined rules and regulations for do- 

ing. better farming. Corn belt farmers have been 
on the job for some time; they have fairly even- 
running soil, and their farming practice has been 
along one main line for years. Standardization has 
gone a good way toward simplifying management 
problems. 

Hundreds of surveys of these normal, average 
farms have brought out certain principles that seem 
firmly established. When it is found that the men 
with the highest labor incomes in a certain section 
are all following about the same plan, it is logical 
to assume that the plan had something to do with 


dollars. 
dollars. 

Keep in mind that this does not disprove the 
value of farm management ideas. Dirks produced 
more food at a lower cost in man power and land 
than he had before. In an industry organized with 
any concern for the development of the spirit of 
workmanship this efficiency would have brought its 
reward in increased returns. Instead, it was pen- 
alized. 

The first analysis of the figures on the Dirks 
farm was puzzling. It was more puzzling because of 
the impression received on a visit to the farm. 

There is a good silo on the farm. It was built in 
1917. Mr. Dirks considers it one of the strong points 


Instead, he decreased it by three hundred 
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saving way of handling corn, and the improved rec- 
ord for 1917 seems clear. 

This was not all. Crops were better in 1917 than 
in 1916. In 1916, it took 111.8 acres of land to. pro- 
duce as much as 100 average acres. In 1917,' 81.7 
acres produced as much as 100 acres of the average 
sort. In the handling of stock on the farm, Dirks 
had about the same record on hogs for 1917 as for 
1916. He fed eleven head more cattle in 1917. Man 
and horse labor efficiency were about the same. 

The one point where Dirks, in his 1917 program, 
was out of harmony with farm management princi- 
ples was in that he did not produce a surplus, of 
grain for sale. He fed all the grain on the place, and 
had to buy some. The farm management principle 






































their success. Farm management is consolidating of the establishment. He told how many more cattle is that a farmer should plan on having more 
the experiences of hundreds of good grain than he can feed in a normal 
farmers into definite principles of 7 year, so that in a year of poor crops 
farming. It is making possible a lower AI A 5 I A ee he can handle his stuff witheas pes = 
cost of production and thereby insur- The detailed explanation of ‘the 
ing cheaper food to the consumer and $30 Gain| Fer |Steer loss did not come until the profit and 
greater profits to the producer. loss charts on hogs and cattle for the 
This is what the farm management “s L winter of 1917-18 were studied. These 
enthusiast will tell you. And he will 20 charts were from Wallaces’ Farmer. 
be right, except for the fact that after Over the time Dirks was feeding 
that last statement there should be a 5K) " " 4 cattle, the charts showed a big loss 
dash and the word “perhaps.” ~ area. In the period from October, 1917, 
There is no question as to the bene- thru March, 1918, the average loss per 
fit of farm management to the farmer, steer was around thirty dollars to the 
that benefit is reckoned over a long feeder. During the same time a loss 
time period. There is a very decided of between six and seven dollars per 
question, however, as to the benefit to 10 Lbss Fer Stper hog was being recorded. 





the farmer of present marketing con- 
ditions. And so, in praising farm man- 
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During that period, grain and live 
stock prices were widely out of line. 





gement on a one-year basis, we can 
that the lower cost of production 


mes undoubtedly, naturally the lower 


say 


30 P) u ” 


Rumors were indicating that there was 
‘ an over-supply of beef cattle and hogs, 
and the market sagged persistently in 





cost to the consumer will follow. But 
the greater profit to the producer—— 
Look for a minute at the farm of 


40 u * ” 


response. The next year proved upon 
what poor guesswork these predictions 
were founded, but the damage was 





Albert Dirks, codperator with the 
lowa State College experiment station 


so j{* |* |* 


done. Good cattle prices late this last 
winter were only an aggravation to the 





n farm management survey work. Mr. 
has kept a record of income 
nd expenses on his place for the last 


Dirks 
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man who had quit the feeding game in 
disgust a year before. 
Mr. Dirks, we are glad to report, 











five vears. He is a believer in the farm 
management work, and he gets results 
out of his place. His five-year aver- 
ize income compares very favorably 
with other farmers in that section. This means some- 
thing, for there are no poor farmers on the books of 
the farm management people. 

Consider these facts, and then consider these fig- 
ures. Every man’s income is his own personal busi- 
ness, so to avoid unnecessary publicity, let us say 
that in 1916, Mr. Dirks’ income could be represented 
as follows: 

Labor fnoomé for 1926... .. ag... <<< «GREEK 

It was in four figures, and it was a good income. 
Put Dirks was ambitious. He carried out some ad- 
mirable farm management ideas in changing his 
scheme of work, built a silo to help in the feeding 
game, and had this happen to him in 1917: 

Labor income for 1917....$x,xxx, minus $300 

Farm management had bumped into market 
fluctuations and illogical price relations, and farm 
management got the worst of it. 

On the basis of his change in methods, Dirks 
should have increased his income by a thousand 





he couid handle with it and how much more feeding 
value he got out of his corn. The silo and the im- 
provement it had wrought seemd to be a salient 
feature of the place. 

It was with the expectation of seeing a sudden 
leap in income in 1917 that the records at Iowa State 
College were consulted. As previously stated, the 
income record did not leap; rather, it collapsed. 


Further burrowing into the management data 
brought no light. Everything pointed toward better 
farming in 1917 than in 1916. It seemed a fair 


example of the steady progression that has taken 
place on the farm since Mr. Dirks took over the 
management. 


For instance, in 1916 there were 106 acres in 
crops. This was increased to 129.5 acres in 1917. 


Corn acreage was increased from 50 to 75 acres—a 
clear move for greater efficiency, according to the 
usual doctrine. Add to this the fact that twenty- 
five acres went into silage; axiomatically the most 


On a Long-Time Basis, Good Farm Management Means Profits; But It Cannot Insure 
Returns During a Period of Depression Like That of the Winter of 1917-18. 


stuck to the feeding business and 
shared in some of the good prices this 
spring. He is likewise holding to his 
farm management principles. He be- 
lieves that on the ten-year average those principles 
will prove to pay the best. 

Unquestionably, he is right. The long-time aver- 
age will put consistent work on the right side of 
the ledger. It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that not every farmer can work on the long-time 
principle. Not all have the capital and not all have 
the strength of will. When a well-planned and exe- 
cuted year’s work fails financially, it is only human 
te decide to let things slide and take the easiest 
way. This way means poorer farming, lower pro- 
duction and more costly farm products for both 
farmer and consumer. 

Nobody will be happy in such a state of affairs. 
Nobody wants such a condition to exist. Yet itis a 
little difficult to see how we can expect anything 
else when the apportioning of financial rewards to 
farmers seems based on the principle of the grab- 
bag at a social and when increased efficiency on 
the farm is so often rewarded by monetary loss. 
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Live Stock Futures 
Y ,OST farmers look upon the buying and selling 
1¥R of grain futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 


thoroly iniquitous proceeding which should be 


prchibited by law The fact that there are large 

b of men operating on the Board of Trade, 
who gamblers pure and p d who simply 
bet on the turn of the market from day to day, 


lends color to this view. But in the opinion of many 


men who have carefully investigated the Board of 
Trade and its operation over a ‘ries of years, the 
professional speculator by buying and selling ren- 


ders a real service to society as it is now organized 


There is nothing particularly benevolent about 
this professional speculator. He is not in the busi- 
ness for his health; neither is he in it to help the 
farme! But he does tend to equalize prices and 
helps to bring them to their proper level. Speaking 
in a general way, the speculators, in their buying 


2 








and selling of grain future, follow quite scientific 
methods: and this dealing in futures, which makes 
it possible for turers to hedge against loss, 
shifts a large the risk over to the specu- 
ldtors. If we did not have this system, it would be 
verv hard for manufacturers of grain products to 
adjust the prices from time to time, and there 
would be very violent fluctuations in such prices, 


probably to the great detriment of the consumer 
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men rush into the business and overdo it, and as a 


result unprofitable periods follow 

Now if it were possible to work out some sort 
of a plan by which the feeder could pass on the 
market risk to men who make a careful study of the 


market and g to assume this risk, it might 
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good thing for ail concerned. Suppose, for ex- 
i the feeder has enough corn and hay to 
of steers. He knows what this corn 














s cost him, ar alter e finds what the 
( t i > cal t closely what 

) v n finishe ) give h j 

I t I ti sac ) t 

i s lab co t ite his wW 
mate! I ( a nti H i e | ns 
hi ling operations to sell these steers in three 
tc at a price which would give him a 
fair p f the le traz a feeder 
wi l glad to do it. In th uid elimi- 
nate the uncertainties of the market. It might mean 
that he would make less total protit than if he took 
the chances of the market. On the other hand, it 
might mean that he would make a fair profit, 
whereas, if he failed to contract, he might net a 
substantial loss. Many a man would like to P 


a contract which would insure fair profit, and de- 
vote his whele attention to the feedins 
speculation eliminated. 

We do not know whether it would be possible to 
work out such a plan. There are obvious difficul- 
ties in the way; for example, the matter of grades. 
How would the feeder know just where his steers 
would grade whea finished? He might contract to 
seli choice steers and find when they were ready 
for market that they were not choice steers, but 
f That would make a readjustment 
of the price necessary. There might be a dispute 
as to the grade; the feeder might insist that they 
were of the grade contracted, while the buyer might 
i at they were not. That would make it nec- 
impartial tribunal to settle the 


of a lower grade. 


r som 





matter. Then there would also be the question of 
death by loss or accident; but this would not be 
hard to adjust, for the settlement in cases of this 
sort would be the same as a settlement in a grain 
transaction. The seller would simply have to buy 
back from the speculator at the going price enough 
steers to make good those he lost. 

The Bureau of Markets has been working on 
cattle grades. Perhaps after a time they may suc- 
ceed in determining grades which are fairly uni- 
form. There has been a good deal of complaint of 
their work in making grain grades, but eventually 
they will be worked out to the satisfaction of all 
parties. It seems to us that cattle grades must be 
worked out in the same way. They must be definite 
and unchangeable. “Choice to prime beeves” must 
mean the same kind of cattle at all seasons of the 
year; and so with the other grades. It seems to us 
that there is a deliberate purpose at the central 
markets to confuse the feeder as to cattle grades. 
If so, that is all the more ; 
ment people should step in and see what can be 
done 
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The buying and selling of contracts for cattle 
futures will not become common in the near future: 
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The average « n belt temperature for the w 
was 67 degrees * about one degree b Ww pb a 
In Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska the tem 
peratt ver 1 about 63 degrees, or five degrees 
below norm r these states, whereas in Indiana, 
Uline i t! temperature av ged 73 de 
grees, or about ve degrees above no ul fc thes 
states. 
Conditions in th ring wheat belt seem to be 
mixed Western M sota and South Dakota re- 





ceived an abundance of rain the first week in June. 
North Dakota, however, is still a little too dry for 
the best results 
a little too cool. 

In the cotton belt there was a continuation of 


The entire spring wheat belt was 


wet weather, conditions being worst in Alah: 


South Carolina, Georgia and Arkansas. Texas 





Oklahoma were rather dry. The cotton crop of 
sol s; been distinctly handicapped the 
wet spring. The corn crop has also be dz 





but not to such a great degree. 
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There’s a Lesson in It 
 ppecogee who bought cattle three to six moni 


ago, fattened them, and are now sending 











to market and selling at price less per cwt. th: 
they paid originally, are not getting very mu 
sympathy One market paper says: 


“The orgy of speculation by cattle feed 





cost them an enormous sum of money durins 

i . History invariably repeats its¢ 
and rarely has the cattle feeder competed with 
packers on fleshy steers to take back to the count 
without running into the same kind of vicissitud 
he has recently encountered.” 

Another market paper tries to give the feede 
consolation by suggesting that they have been mak 
ing enough money on the hogs which followed the 
cattle to enable them to make good the loss sus 
tained on the cattle. 

Cattle feeders have heard this same kind of t 
before: but they have more clearly in mind 
tales they were told last fall and winter, to the ef 
fect that there was a tremendous shortage of cattle 
and that they were practically certain of a larg: 
profit on everything they might feed. More and 
more of them are registering a resolve to do a little 
more of their own thinking and to take less advice, 
especially from people at market centers. 
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Suffrage for Women 

HE women have practically won their one-hun- 

dred-and-thirty-year fight for the right to vote 
Congress has, by a large majority, adopted an 
amendment to the federal constitution which pro 
vides that the right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied in state or nation on account of sex. TI 
question now goes to the various states, and when 
the amendment has been ratified by three-fourths 
ot the states it will be the constitutional law of the 
land. 

There are now twenty-eight states in which wo- 
men have full or partial suffrage, and it is likely 
that they will at the first opportunity ratify the 
amendment. The chances seem good for favorab! 
action by at least eight other states, which will 
give the required three-fourths. It seems hardly 
possible that the United States will fail to follow 
the lead of Australia, New Zealand, Finland, Nor 
way, Denmark, Iceland, Russia, Canada, Austria 
England, Germany, Hungary, Scotland, Ireland, Hol 
land, Wales and Sweden, in granting full suffrage 


to women 
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Good Live Stock the Key to Bigger 
Farm Prices 
(ERT \IN farm management fundamentals ar 


recognized. Generally speakit 








the f » at least a hundred acr n 

so that there may be at least 

mat ! eighteen crop acres 

farm has been so arranged 

labor n be used to the best 

in nt tl seems to be the q > 
stock Poor live stock can do more to hold do 
farm profits than any other one thing on the m: 


ity of our good farms 


An Ontario farm management investigator f« 











that on those farms where the live stock was b 
ibor inc “e 
€ wher e ] s 
the ) 1 vi $71 .000 It wa ils 
i oO » inve gation that good live stoc!l 
mor portant than good crops. Of course fan 
who had good crops made more money than t 
who had poor crops, but the most important 
\ 1 live stock 
Live stock is the most important machine1 
farm factory. City factory manager l 
t te out-of-date machinery. The day is s 
coming when farmers will not tolerate scrub 
stoce] Serub live stock is even more fatal to 
farm enterprise than out-of-date machinery to 


city Lactory. 


Rye in Wheat 
‘S pews the federal grain grading rules, the pr 
nee of more than ten per cent of any oth: 

grain in wheat will prevent wheat from being g 
ed as wheat. The principal adulterant of wheat 

and it is very common in winter wheat. T 
enforcement of this grading rule may cause 
serious financial loss to those who have perimiit 
the percentage of rye to increase. About the oi 
practical thing to do now is to go thru the wh 
and pull out or cut off the rye heads. 
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Food in Europe 


W® ARE getting all sorts of stories concerning 
the food situation in Europe. Mr. T. E. Wilson, 

a Chicago packer, returned recently from a flying 

trip across the water. He says that there should 
> a big demand for American farm products; that 

Euorpe is short ef foodstuffs; that the United States 

must “grub-stake” her; that this will make.a mar- 

ket for all our agricultural products; that there is 
special shortage of fats, and that there has been 
considerable decrease in cattle. 

J. Ralph Pickel, a Chicago grain man who has 
been in Europe several months, is sending back a 
series of letters to the paper of which he is editor. 
His story does not agree with that of Mr. Wilson. 
We quote: 

“After every war in which we have participated, 
agriculture has been greatly stimulated. If history 
repeats itself, as it has a habit of doing, then we 
may expect Overproduction of foodstuffs in the 
world for some years to come. I am personally of 
the opinion that the results of overproduction will 
be apparent this fall. You hear much of famine 
over here, but you never find it. It (famine) must 
be over in the next country. Such a sentiment 


makes for big crops, and while it would be impos-~ 


sible for the French farmer to respond this year 
with volume, yet I am not so sure that he will not 
be producing enough for home consumption within 
two years.” 

Mr. Pickell goes on to say that there is plenty of 
seed for spring sowing, and suggests that there can 
not be such a shortage of agricultural machinery as 
people have talked about, because the French gov- 
ernment will not permit it to be imported. He says 
there is plenty of labor, and all that France needs 
is time and freedom from interference from the gov- 
ernment. Further on he says that from information 
which he considers authentic, Germany is now in 
a bad way for food, and the same is true of India. 
it is reported that India will take all of Australia’s 
surplus wheat, and that authorities over there be- 
lieve that if wheat is allowed to follow its natural 
price trend, it will range around three dollars per 
bushel. Mr. Pickell says that in Paris you hear all 
sorts of stories concerning famine, but that he still 
clings to his belief that there is plenty of food in 
the world, even tho that is not the opinion of the 
officials in Paris. 

The reports from Mr. Hoover indicate that there 
will be a tremendous demand for all sorts of food 
products. He is, of course, in very much closer 
touch with the entire food situation overseas than 
is anyone else. Equally of course, Mr. Hoover’s 
efforts are directed toward getting large produc- 
tion. He sees the great suffering for lack of food, 
and wants to relieve it. None of these gentlemen, 
nor any others who write on the food situation, 
quite reliable statistics. Undoubtedly, Mr. Hoover 
has more reliable information than anyone else; but 
Mr. Hoover’s task is not to collect and publish sta- 
tistics, but to feed the people over there, and what- 
ever he makes public must be read with-that fact 
constantly in mind. 
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Insuring Rainfall 


HE British seem to have a genius for insurance. 

There are companies in England which will 
write insurance upon almost any sort of risk. The 
latest development in this line is insurance against 
rainfall. Under this form of insurance, the pro- 
prietors of open-air amusement places, owners of 
seaside hotels, promoters of race meets and athletic 
tournaments of various sorts, are able to take out 
ypolicies insuring them against loss because of un- 
timely rain. The company has even offered an in- 
surance scheme which would enable seaside hotels 
to promise their guests a rebate on their weekly 
bills should there be more than two days’ rain of 2 
certain amount during the week the guests are stay- 
ing there. 

If the British can successfully insure against an 
excess of rain or rain at an unseasonable time, why 
can not the Americans in the corn belt develop a 
scheme of insurance which would protect farmers 
against lack of rain? It is easy, for example, to 
determine the normal rainfall in any county in the 
corn belt. There are government observers who 
keep records of this. Our corn crop is about the 
most dependent on normal rainfall. The size of the 
crop is measured very largely by the rainfall in 
July and August. If enough farmers in various 
counties would take out sufficient insurance to 
fairly distribute the risk, we see no reason why it 
would not be entirely practical to write a policy 
which would give them some protection against loss 
suffered because of drouth during these two months. 

The greatest difficulty in practical crop insur- 
ance is that of adjusting the losses. For example, 
Wwe have a great many companies which insure 
against hail. In order to determine -the loss sus- 


tained an inspection of the field must be made. It 
is not always easy to determine just how much 
damage has been suffered. 


Consequently, hail in- 
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surance has not been entirely satisfactory. This 
question of loss adjustment would not bother in 
insurance against drouth. No effort would be made 
to determine the damage sustained by the farmer 
because of drouth. Payment would be made. en- 
tirely on the basis of the rainfall figured. 

Insurance against drouth would be a large under- 
taking, perhaps too large to be carried by any pri- 
vate company; but if the farmers of three or four 
states, thru their farm bureaus, would join in a 
coéperative insurance of this sort, we suspect it 
would be found not only practical, but very bene- 
ficial. 


o.-@.-g 
The Clover Seed Crop 


LOVER seed has for the last year or two been 
higher relatively than almost any other farm 
product. It has been selling this past winter and 
spring for about three times the pre-war price. This 
indicates that there is very much less clover being 
grown now than there ought to be. We have had 
seme bad clover years, and it has not been easy to 
get a good stand. Also, the high prices of grains 
have encouraged the plowing up of clover fields. 
This has tended to decrease the demand for clover 
seed; but in the face of this decreased demand 
there has been a greatly increased price. The con- 
clusion we draw is that the production is very 
much below normal. 

We should harvest the largest possible crop of 
clover seed this year. Those who have good clover 
meadows should cut them for hay just as quickly 
as they possibly can after reading this article. By 
doing this they will get better hay, and they will 
have a better chance of getting a good seed crop. 
Corn is late this year, and this will make it more in- 
convenient to cut the first clover crop as soon as 
it ought to be cut. Nevertheless, as we look at it, 
it will pay to strain a point to get the clover off 
the ground as quickly as possible. As a rule, we 
have the best chance for a good crop of clover seed 
when the meadow is pasture up to about the 15th 
of June, or cut as near as possible to that date. 

The higher the price of farm land, the more im- 
portant it is that it be kept in good heart. The man 
who pays $250 to $400 an acre for farm land, and 
then crops it intensively without putting back any 
fertility, is eating up his substance very rapidly. 
Either red clover or mammoth or sweet clover or 
alfalfa should form a regular part of the rotation 
on high-priced land. Let us, therefore, save the 
largest possible crop of clover seed. It will pay, 
and we need the seed. 


S. ce OB 
Farm Representation 


COUPLE of weeks since, Mr. Hurley, of the 
4+ i United States Shipping Board, called a confer- 
ence in Washington, and made an especial effort 
to secure the attendance of representatives of agri- 
culture. Mr. Howard, president of the Iowa Farm 
3ureau Federation, was one of those who attended. 
He found there men who were assuming to speak 
for the farmers of the country, but whose views 
were very far different from the views entertained 
by the farmers of the corn belt. One of these 
Washington speakers claimed to represent most of 
the farmers of the country, and he said that they 
were strongly for government ownership. He was 
very much grieved when Mr. Howard explained to 
the gathering that the farmers of Iowa were not at 
ali in favor of government ownership, and tried to 
give the impression that the farm bureaus as rep- 
resented by Mr. Howard did not amount to much 
and were not at all representative of farm senti- 
ment. 

Mr. Howard’s experience confirms what Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has been telling its readers for some 
time back, namely, that if the real farmers are 
going to have any influence on legislation or on 
shipping or on any other subject, they must join in 
sending strong, competent men to represent them 
in Washington. There are too many of the other 
sort who have been assuming to represent them, 
and do not in fact speak with authority for any 
considerable number of farmers. 

The Farm Bureau Federations of the various 
states can be made more truly representative of 
farm sentiment than any other organization we 
have ever had. They reach into every county and 
township. But being organized, they must speak; 
they must make their voices heard. If they are 
really going to count for anything, they must spend 
some money and retain some level-headed men in 
Washington. Senators and representatives from the 
agricultural states need the counsel of such men. 
They ought to be able to go to them and get the 
farm view on this question and that, as they come 
up in congress. They are surrounded by men who 
do not have the farm view, and these other men are 
active. They are well organized; they are experi- 
enced; they are energetic in presenting the other 
view. 

Farmers must consider such questions as the 
merchant marine, the disposition of the railroads, 
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tariffs, and the other questions which vitally affect 
their well-being. And having determined upon the 
policy which they believe ought to be followed, they 
should make their wishes known thru spokesmen 
such as we have suggested. Unless they do this, 
these great questions are going to be settled without 
due regard to the interests of agriculture. 


ae 3." 
Tuberculosis and Pure-Breds 


HE tuberculosis problem is becoming more and 

more serious to the breeder of pure-bred cattle. 
Veterinary authorities of the various states are 
drawing the lines tighter. Some states do not now 
permit breeding cattle to be imported either for 
sale, exhibition or pasturage purposes, unless they 
come from herds known to be free from tuberculosis. 
Otherwise the cattle are held by the state veteri- 
nary authorities for a period of thirty to sixty days, 
and submitted to an official tuberculin test at the 
expense of the owner. 

Breeders who live in states which have taken 
up in earnest the fight against tuberculosis, and 
which have imposed such restrictions against im- 
ported cattle, are naturally very slow to buy from 
breeders in other states. Iowa breeders, for ex- 
ample, have difficulty in getting customers from 
Minnesota and other states, and from Canada as 
well, because Iowa rufes and regulations are not 
looked upon as sound. 

It will not be many years until practically all 
states impose these restrictions. After July 1, 1919, 
the shipment of breeding cattle interstate will be 
prohibited unless they have been tuberculin tested 
and shown to be free from tuberculosis. It does not 
matter particularly what the individual breeder may 
think of the tuberculin test, nor does it matter 
what he may think of the various state laws and 
regulations. They are here and must be observed, 
if the breeder is to do business. Consequently, the 
breeder of pure-bred cattle who expects to stay in 
the business should make his plans as rapidly as 
possible to test his herd and establish it upon an 
accredited basis. It is the only safe policy for him 
to pursue. Some breeders are becoming so dis- 
gusted that they talk of dispersing their herds. 
Perhaps some will do this. If they should, that will 
make less competition for those who stay in the 
business. 


See SMe &. 
Rainfall Unchanged 


HE rapidly mounting price of good land in the 
corn belt will lead more and more people to look 

to cheaper land in the west. We suggest caution 
in moving into a country of uncertain rainfall. Real 
estate agents will be telling their favorite story of 
the change in rainfall in the west in recent years. 
They will say that the settlement of the semi-arid 
country and the plowing up of the land has resulted 
in an increase in rainfall. That is not true. There 
has been no marked change in the rainfall in the 
semi-arid country, and there will not be until the 
Gulf of Mexico sweeps thru Mexico and joins the 
Pacific ocean. 

It is true that up-to-date farmers in the semi-arid 
sections are learning better how to utilize the rain 
which does fall. Also they are learning more about 
the sort of crops that can be grown in that country, 
and that they must have more capital. Conse- 
quently, the percentage of failures is not so great 
as it was twenty years ago. 

The corn belt farmer who seeks for cheaper land 
in the country of uncertain rainfall should do it with 
his eyes open. He should not put much store on the 
representations of the land agents. The wise thing 
for him to do is to spend two or three weeks visit- 
ing quietly among people who have lived there for 
a long time. 
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Studying the Land 

HE Director of the Office of Farm Management 

of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has started a new enterprise which ought to be dis- 
tinctly worth while.. He has created a Division of 
Land Economics, and has appointed Dr. L. C. Gray, 
an agriculttral economist, as the head of it. 

This Division of Land Economics will study land 
values, land utilization, land settlement, land owner- 
ship and tenancy. It will make intelligent inquiry 
as to why much land is now not being cultivated. 
Ic will inquire into ownership, and especially owner- 
ship of large tracts of land. It will accumulate in- 
formation on land tenancy, good and bad, and try 
to present this information in such a way as to 
increase the former and reduce the latter. It will 
study those lands which are still owned by the 
federal and state governments, with a view to 
working out a common sense and economical way 
of handling them. 

This new division has a wonderful opportunity 
to render a very real service to the farmers and to 
the nation at large. After it has been in operation 
a few years, it ought to be able to deliver us from 
the hands of the visionaries. 
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Canadian Pasture and Meadow Experiments 
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decidedly better than either aisike or 
commen red clover. It is interesting to 
note that during the seven years in 
which alsike and common red clover 
have been compared, the yields have 
been almost identical. Some years the 


common red has outvielded the alsike 
as much as a third of a ton to the acre, 


but in 1916 the alsike yielded one-half 


ton per acre more than the common 
red. 
For six years the Ontario station 


has been experimenting with different 


combinations of grasses and clovers 
for hay The best combination has 
been alfalfa and tall oat grass, with 


5.2 tons of dr Timothy 
and alfalfa yielded only tons per 
acre. Among the mixtures with com- 
mon red clover the highest yielder was 
tall oat mmon red clover, 
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As an average of six vears, the 1 
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been western rye grass or slender 
heat grass. This grass is a close 


relative of quack grass, but is not dan- 








gerous like quack grass for the reason 
that it does not spread by underground 
root-stocks. I been considerably 
grown in western Nebraska » it 
iS supy osed to be native. iS 
kans who have grown it t it 
is drouth resisting and proc fair- 
ly good quality of hay. As 





f six at the Ontario st 


vears 


vieided four tons 





with 2.8 tons for timoth 
oat grass; 2.2 tons 

chard 1.8 tons for brome grass 
1.5 tons for meadow fescue. 
ern rye grass produces seed in great 
abundance, and if any gi demand 
for it develops, it should be quite easy 
to produce the seed at a price com- 
parable with that of timothy. It is 
claimed that western rye grass is more 
resistant to drouth and cold than any 
other of our common grasses. The 
quality of the hay seems to be similar 
to but not quite equal to timothy. 

For seyeral years past, the Ontario 
station has done considerable experi- 
menting with timothy, which is un- 
questionably the most popular of ail 
hay crops. They have been comparing 
selected strains of timothy secured 
from the New York and West Virginta 
stations, Several of the 
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hi 
pared 
tons for tail 


grass, 


and 





at 





experiment 


selections give promise of yielding 
from one-fourth to one-half ton more 
per acre than ordinary ti thy 


In pasture experiments comparing 
the different clovers, it was found that 


of all the clovers the mammoth red 





seemed to be the most palatable, both 
to cattle and to sheep. Common red, 
so far as cattle were concerned, was 
practicall) palatable as the mam- 
moth red, but sheep seemed to have @ 


the mammoth 
most as palatable as 
! 1 to cattle and sheep. 
found bout 93 per cent 
itabie as mmoth red clover, 
found it about 83 per cent 

Cattle found white clover 
about &§ per cent as palatable as 
mammoth red, whe s sheep found it 
93 per cent as palatable. From the 
standpoint of total yield there seemed 
to be very little choice between alfalfa 


decided preference for 





red. 
mamm«¢ 
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as be a 
and sheep 
as palatable. 
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and common red clover. Mammoth 
clover, while a heavier hay yielder 
than common red, did not yield as 


much pasture. 

Among the grasses, the Ontario ex- 
periment station found that cattle like 
orchard grass best, whereas sheep like 
tall oat grass. The second choice of 
sheep was for timothy, and third choice 
for blue grass. “Cattle gave secend 
choice to meadow fox-tail, third choice 
to timothy, fourth choice to tall oat 
grass, and fifth choice to Kentucky 
blue grass. From the standpoint of 
pasture yield, tall oat grass stood at 
the top, with orchard close 
second. Kentucky 
ticaily at the bottom. 


grass a 


blue grass*was prac- 
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For permanent pasture, the Ontar 


station advocates such mixture 
four pounds of orcharg@ grass, tw 
pounds of timothy, two pounds of m: 
dow fox-tail, three pounds of iall 
grass, four pounds of meadow fescu 
five pounds of alfalfa, two pounds 
alsike and one pound of white cloy 
per acre. 

Among the annual pasture grass 
the Ontario station has found oats t! 
best of all. Cattle not only found oa 
by far the most palatable of the annu 
pasture grasses, but the oats yields 
decidedly more. Rape in the Ontar 
experiments has proved aimost as pa 
atable as oats, and has given almost a 
large yields. Rye, parley and whe 
have proved to be defidedly inferic 
to oats as temporary pasture, both 
point of palatability and in yield. Cane 
has proved to be fairly palatable and 
fairly good yielder, ranking somewhat 
behind cats and rape. Under corn be 
conditions, we suspect that cane might 
prove to be decidedly superior to oats 
in point of yield. Moreover, the cane 
yield comes in the late summer, wh¢ 
other grasses are scarce, whereas oats 
pasture is available in June, when oth 








er pasture is plentiful. As a result o ae 
its experiments, the Ontario statio: 


recommends a temporary pasture seer 
ing of 51 pounds of oats, 30 pounds « 

sorghum and 7 pounds of red clove 

seed per acre. The oats and sorghun 
are mixed together and sown from 
the grain box of the seed drill, where 
as the clover seed is sown from tl! 

grass seed box placed in front of t! : | 
tubes of the drill. The Ontari t 7 
tion has generally seeded this mixtu 








about the first week in May, and ha 
started pasturing about the 18th 

June It has been able to pastu 
steers at the rate of five steers o1 


P +3, 
and tne 


average 


each four 


gained at 


steers h 


rate of 2. 


acres, 


the 











pounds per head daily, without an 
supplemental feed There was 1 
indication of bloating, and the az 
ma kept in the best of health 
condition. 

These Ontario experiments are s 





gestive to us in the corn 
do regard them ; 
sive. What we need is 
corn belt experimenting with pastm 
and hay grasses, to the end that 
may discover just what is best und 
our particular conditions. 
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KANSAS FALL PIG EXPERIMENTS 


Are fall pigs profitable? What feeds 





will grow pigs in severe weather, mak- 
ing good gains at reasonable cost? 
To furnish information upon these 
questions, this experiment’ wi con 
ducted. The pigs used in this trial 
were but av fall pig lacking 
somewhat in thrift and healti 

fifty per cent of them were fan 

late, during the month of Octobe 

did not get a good start before w 


weather began. 





One of the necessary things in grow- 
ing fall pig to have the farrowea 
in September, so that they will be 
weaned and accustomed t hift for 
themselves before winter begil Pig 
of thirty-five to forty pounds weight 
December Ist will not be as apt to 
come runty as tl little fellow ju 
weaned 1 forced to begin to lock out 
for themselves 

The pigs used in this test were treat- 
ed for worn t two different t 
santonin capsu being used Two 
pigs not included in the experiment, 
ut of U a ge, died during the 

xonth of Janwary with pneumonia 





1ouses with dry floors and beds 


War 


free from dust and wet 





ure necessary 
to prevent this d ist Ventilation 
must be provided so the house will not 
steam up, but the pigs should not b 
forced to sleep in a cold drat 
Five pigs were fed in each lot. The 
feeds were given in self-feeder é h 
feed separat 1 
buttermilk, t 
and mornin c ter t 
the pigs would take w fed to them, 
mixing it with water, but not using 
any feed with it to form slop. The 
each of Lots and 6 con 


five pigs ll 


rule four 
buttermilk per day. 
except during two periods of three and 


pounds of the 
This was 


true 
: each, when Lot 3 would take 
—January 29th 
19th to 22d. The 


ur day 
two pounds per day 


to 3lst and March 


By E. F. Perrin, Associate Professor 


in Charge of Swine Investigation, 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 


























pigs in Lot 6 did not show ’ decline The results obtained should by no 
in their appetite for th means be considered final, but are in 
Weather conditions seem to have a the nature of a report of progress. It 
mi di nee upon tl s made is planned to repeat the experiment 
by fall] During the severe weather anothe vear, when two years’ aver- 
little it e WwW made in w ht, ages will gi‘ more accurate basis 
but with more moder t i res for p ons of the different com- 
good gains resulted \s an example, binations of feed used 
Lot 1 gained but four-tenths of a pound What do the sults indicate as to 
daily per pig the first thirty days, im the relative v ; of the feeds for 
proving to 1.12 pounds the last thirty growin: 1 pigs during the winter? 
days. The shelter provided i Comparing nd linseed meal 
biock house placed in a protected ie as proteiz we find that 
tion Windows were located on the in every case the tankage gave great- 
south le, and each lot of pigs } i er gains. Altho tankage much high- 
small yard er in price per pound, i reat pro 





GROWING FALL PI 


GS—SUMMARY 


WiTH DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS 














OF A NINETY-DAY EXPERIMENT 
OF FEEDS. 











Ave t ibs : 34 56.40 0.30 i0 
(ve g£ final weight, Ibs 26.6 184.34! 121.74 139.86 174.66 
I vy gain, ibs 81 99 1.31 
treed ’ e iV S. Ba 

Shelled corn 64.6 2 ‘ 0 269.76, 224.2 

rankage ak atte ea oa 47.2% Zi 38 

Wheat shi ete mama cett ke aus 90.07; 94.77/...... $2.40 79.95 

Semi id buttermilk, Ibs....!...... SE) Ray CRP Re 59.19 

Linseed meal, Ibs. .......... ‘ 65.58! 52.03) 25.83 
Total feed f 0 gain ..| 411.87! 413 1 $72.68 404.19) 389.18 
Cost of 100 rickbtaaadied $12.63 § $13.33) $11.41! $11.17 
Final value per pig ............ 22.78 18} 21.91; 25.17) 31.44 
Feed cost per pig .......... sid 9.25 0 8.71) 10.22] 13.23 
oe ee re 9.59 996 10.15 9.05) 10.15 
Margin over initial cost and 

OE kbc tkx nce kbnans 3.94 6.14 8.02 3.05 5.90 8.08 

Valuation of Feeds—-Shelled corn, $2.75 per cwt.: tankage, $5.50 per 


ewt.; wheat shorts, $2.25 per ewt.; lir 
solid buttermilk, $4 per cwt 





nseed oil meal, $3.25 per cwt.; semi- 








tein content resulted in a smaller r 
quirement for one hundred pounds 
gain, and gave a greater margin tha’ 
linseed meal. 

Is there any advantage in a variety 
of feeds? Lots 3 and 6 would lead 
us to believe there is. Notice how t! 
daily gains jumped when the sho 
was added to either the corn and tar 
age or the linseed meal and tanka: 
ration. Also the greater margi! 
Carrying the proposition farther 
addition of buttermilk to the feed 


see 





given Lots 2 and 5 resulted in Lots 
and 6 making greater gains and high 
margins. Rapid gains usually mean ‘ 


cheap gains if too much high-pri 
feed is not used, and in this case 

four-cent buttermilk more than p 
for itself. In fact, these pigs had 
margin greater by two dollars a he 
than Lots 2 and 5. 

The feed required per 
pounds of gain is very uniform i 
the lots except Lot 4 In this «¢ 
much more was needed than in 
other group. During the progress 
the experiment, it was apparent t! 
these pigs were not doing well. Ths 
coats were harsh, and they se 
be wanting something on their bil! 
fare. As they had a chance to eat 
the linseed meal they cared for, 
quantity of protein should have be 
ample. The explanation of the h 
feed requirement probably lies i 
poor assortment or quality of prot 
in the corn and linseed meal. Corn 
lacking in some of the most essent 
proteins, 

Each lot gave good returns and s 
isfactory margins. The experim¢ 
was closed at the beginning of 
grazing season, as it intended 10 
try out the feeds for winter 
under dry-lot conditions. The pi 
aifalfa should make more rapid 
and finish for market at a cheap 
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THE FRANKIIN CAR 


A New National Average 
14,500 Mies to the Set of Tires 


NATION-WIDE investigation among Franklin owners 

has just been ancient It covered all types of the 
present model which have been driven day by day for over 
two years in every part of the country. The results show a 
delivery of over 14,500 miles to the complete set of tires. 


When in 1916 the present chassis was put on the market, 
it’ was known that its lighter weight would give greater tire 
economy. Yet former figures of 10,000 miles were not 
changed in Franklin statements of performance, until owners’ 
results were available. Franklin statements are based on 
facts, not on estimates. 


This newly proved economy is just fresh evidence as to 
why the Franklin Car leads with the fastest growing sales 
and resales of any fine car. 


Delivering frequently more than is quoted for it, and 
always more in comfort and everyday usability than the 
average car, Franklin performance drives home this fact: only 
Franklin light weight, flexible construction and direct air 
cooling (no water to boil or freeze) give motoring satisfaction 
approaching the ideal. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

14,500 miles to the set of tires 

=A 4 7 . . 
slower yearly depreciation 


50% 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Farm Trucks 


Built for Country Roads — Built for Farm Loads 


Patriot Trucks are built in one of the largest truck 
factories in America, costing upward of half a million dollars to build— 
almost exactly in the center of the United States. 


The factory is 420 feet long by 240 feet wide, with two 
floors, containing 188,000 square feet of floor space, the entire building 
located being devoted to the manufacture of Patriot Trucks. 


The saving on freight alone is considerable, by reason 
of the Patriot factory being so close to western farmers, while the truck 
itself compares most favorably, in quality of material, workmanship, equip- 
ment and performance, with any of the better trucks of the United States. 








Ask for information as to what a motor truck will do for you. 


HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers, 1394 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 










One of several styles of 
farm bodies we manufactare 

















¥“Miake ’Em Grow Fast!” 


Feed Your Hogs and Poultry 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


it Keeps Them Healthy and Gets Them to Market Earlier. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 





with nothi n we added—or 


READ THIS LETTER 
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WE GUARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF ‘SEMI- SOLID 
Rr ; j > ? 
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Eimergeacy Crops 


pondent writes: 


An Illinois co 











“I have some land which has been 
planted for several years, and which 
we are late getting into shape this 
year. We are figuring on planting 
corn up until the middle of June. How 
would northern corn do on this land? 
How late could we plant it and expect 
a crop? Is there a sixty-day it va 
riety? How do you think buckwheat 
would do on this land? What about 





} 


millet? What other crops would you 
suggest for late sowing? Of course the 
important thing about cultivating the 
land this vear is to get it into shape 


for next season.” 


The best variety 


- of corn for planting 
in the central part of the corn belt 
from June 15th to June 20th is the 
Northwestern Dent. This may be se- 
cured from almost any of the standard 
Minnesota or Dak seed houses. One 
of our readers who lives near Des 


Moines planted some Northwestern 
Dent July 5th and secured mature corn 
late in September He claimed the 


vield was forty bushels per acre. This, 
however, was on rich bottom land. On 
upland soil which is at all poor in fer- 
tilitv, these early varieties of northern 
corn seem to be very disappointing. 
There are several varieties of flint 
which are even earlier than the North- 
western Dent, the two earliest being 
the Gehu and the Dakota White Flint. 
These varieties grow about four feet 
high, and put their ears out about a 
foot from the ground. It is impractical 
to harvest them by cutting with a corn 
binder or to husk them by hand. About 
all that can be done is to hog them 
down. 

We have never seen these northert 
flints tried on any very extensive scale 
in the central part of the corn belt 
but limited cbservation indicates that 
they will yield only fifteen bushels per 
acre on land which would yield forty 
bushels if planted to an ordinary vari- 
ety at the proper time. 

If our correspondent is unable to get 
his land into Northwestern Dent by 
June 20th, we are inclined to advise 
him to put in Sudan grass, cane or mil- 
let. Buckwheat ’ be fairly satisfac- 
tory if we have a cool season, but ordi- 
narily our climate is altogether too 
warm for buckwheat, and the vield un- 
der corn belt conditions is not at all 
satisfactory. If our corrsepondent 
needs the roughage, he will make no 
serious mistake in broadcasting Sudan 
grass at the rate of fifteen pounds 
per acre. 


Missouri Cattle Feeding 
Experiments 


The final report on the Missouri cat- 








tle feeding experiments indicates that 
the only one of the five lots to make 
any money was fed an average daily 
during it eighty-three days of 
10.73 pounds of silage, 3.67 pounds of 


oil meal and 4.48 pounds of clover hay, 
and during the last thirty-eight days 
of the experiment, 16 pounds of shelled 
corn, 3.62 pounds of oil meal and 8.9 
pounds of clover hay. These steers 
made average daily gains thruout the 
entire feeding p of 2.39 pounds, 
and a profit ove ‘ost of feed of $2 
per steer 

The most unprofitable lot of steers 
received the regulation grain ration in 
connection with silage. oil meal and 
clover hay During the first eighty- 
three days the average daily ration 
was 15.29 pounds of shelled corn, 2.55 
pounds of oil meal, 25.23 pounds of 
corn silage and 2.88 pounds of clover 
hay. During the last thirty-eight days 
the ration was practically the same, 
except that the corn silage was taken 
out and the amount of shelled corn and 
clover hay increased slightly. These 
steers were enough fatter to sell for 
75 cents per cwt. more thanghe steers 
which received no grain unl the lat 








ter part of the feeding period. The loss 
was $6.54 per head, as compared with 


> 


a profit of $2 for the steers which re- 
ceived no grain. It is interesting to 
note that on shipping to Chicago these 
head, as 


steers shrank 33 pounds per |! 
compared with 14 pounds per head for 
ived no grain un- 
til the latter part of the feeding period 

* 61.08 per 


the steers which re 


Thev dresss out, howeve 





cent, as compared with 57. per cent 
for the no-grain steers. 
It is interesting to note that the 





Missouri station, the. Kansas station 
and the Nebraska station all lost mon- 
ey on their cattle feeding operations 
this vear. If they had marketed their 
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steers in March or April, they would 
have made money. The rapidly 

clining cattle market in May this y: 
h; 


given the experiment stations 
aste of the uncertainties of the cattle 
game. Scientific feeding is only a 
part of the cattle game; a very lars 
part is strategic buying and strate; 


selling. 
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To Demonstrate Grain Grading 

Just how grain grades are det 
mined will be explained and dem: 
strated by a series of seven dist 
meetings which will be held in Ic 
from June 18th to 25th, by C. 
Franks, federal grain supervisor of t] 
Chicago office of the Bureau of M: 
kets of the United States Departme: 
of Agriculture, in coéperation with 
G. Foster, of lowa State College. 

These seven meetings will be held 
follows: Fort Dodge, June 18th; Sion 
City, June 19th: Council Bluffs, Jw 
20th: Des Moines, June 21st; Ott: 
wa, June 23d; Cedar Rapids, Ju 
24th: Waterloo, June 25th. 

Each meeting will be open to farm 
ers, county agents, elevator men ar 
others interested in the marketing 
grains. The prices paid for wheat and 
shelled corn are based upon their grad- 
ing under federal standard, and farm- 
ers who visit this exhibit will lear 
why grain prices depend upon grades 

Men with exhibits and actual sam 
ples will demonstrate at these meet- 
ings how samples are taken from 
car by means of a probe, and they will 
try to represent an average sample of 
a whole car and’ will show how this 
sample is mixed, divided mechanically, 
and the moisture, dockage and test 
weight for a bushel determined by spe- 
cial equipment. The exhibit from the 
Bureau of Markets includes all equip- 
ment used in determining grain grades, 
samples of different classes and types 
of wheat and corn and various com- 
mercial samples of different grades of 
grain 


Stem Maggot of Wheat and Rye 


A Missouri correspondent sends 
some rye heads which are whiten¢ 
and deadened, and writes: 

“T examined these rye heads when 
they first began to turn, and found 
small worms eating the stalks. Belk 
where the worms were located tl 
stalks were green and all right. Is tl 
a dangerous pest?” 

There are several kinds of stem mag 
gots which are more or less commor! 
everywhere. They do some damag 
but ordinarily do not become seriou 
The most common maggot seems to 
a small fly which lays eggs on 
wheat or rve stems just as they are 
ginning to head out. The young ma: 
gots which hatch out burrow into t 
stems and cause the heads to whiten 
They soon enter a resting stage, and in 
late July are ready to come out agall 
as flies. These flies lay eggs on f 
wheat or native grasseg, and the n 
gots whieh result live over winter, 
cause trouble the following spru 
About the only satisfactory method 
getting the best of this pest is 
thresh early. By threshing in Jul) 
most of the maggbdts can be buried 
the straw stack so that they will neve! 
be able to come out as flies. 
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Rainfall and the Fruit it Crop 


A Norwegian has been investigating 
what makes the fruit crop in sout 
eastern Norway. He finds that a he 
rainfall during March, April, May 
June in the preceding year make: 
good crop the following vear. On tl 


other hand, 4 light rainfall during S 
tember and October is favorable to 


good fruit crop the following year. 
Of course, with us in the corn b 
the most important thing is the sey 
ity of the winter and the spring fros 
Nevertheless, we have an idea 
even in the corn belt there will 
found a marked relation between 
vield of fruit and the amount of 
fall the preceding spring. Orchard 








in this tion of the country | 
long realized that it is a good pla 
give orcha clean cultivation in 

irly part of the season, in order | 


he trees may have an abundance 
moisture to draw on at that time. 
then during July to seed down tos 
cover crop so that there will be a 

iency of moisture during the 

summer, in order that the wood 

ripen properly. 
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The Best Silage Combination 

A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“What is the best stuff to fill a silo 
with—corn, corn and sorghum, kafir 
corn, cern and soy beans, or corn with 
the ears snapped off? I was thinking 
of snapping off the ears in the field 
and dropping them on the ground, cut- 
ting the corn stalks, putting them into 
the silo, and then turning the hogs 
into the field to eat up the snapped 
corn lying on the ground.” 

In the drier parts of Kansas and Ne- 
braska they get the best results with 
kafir corn and sorghum. Both kafir 
and sorghum produce silage which is 
practically equal to corn silage, and 
in the drier sections the yield per acre 
averages 50 per cent greater than corn. 


Corn and soy beans certainly make 
a good silage mixture. No one has 
definitely proved, however, that plant- 
ing soy beans with the corn really im- 
proves the yield of the silage or the 
quality of the silage. Theoretically, 
the results are splendid. Practically, 
we are just a little skeptical. The soy 
beans certainly do no harm, however, 
and it is not a great deal of bother or 
expense to plant them at the same 
time with the corn. In Kentucky we 
rather suspect that it may be more 
worth while to plant soy beans with 
corn than it is in the central part of 
the corn belt. 

Our correspondent’s plan of snap- 
ping his corn and putting the stalks 
into the silo will work first rate. Sto- 
ver silage without the ears, while not 
suitable for fattening cattle, is excel- 
lent for stocker steers and breeding 
cows. The cattle will eat perhaps 50 
per cent more of stover silage than 
they will of ordinary silage, but the 
silage is so much cheaper that the 
average daily feeding cost is only 
about half as much as that of ordinary 
silage. Our correspondent’s plan of 
snapping off the ears by hand and 
dropping them on the ground for hogs 
may be a practical scheme for a few 
vears until he finds out just how well 
he likes to feed stover silage. Eventu- 
ally, however, it will probably pay him 
to get a stover silage machine which 
snaps off the ears at the time the sto- 
ver is being run into the silo. 

This matter of the best combination 
for the silo has not been threshed out 
at all satisfactorily as yet. On some 
farms, the most profitable combina- 
tion will doubtless be corn alone, eith- 
er of a standard grain variety or of a 
late-growing silage variety. Oa other 
farms, stover silage may be the prac- 
tical thing. On still others, the com- 
bination of corn and soy beans, and on 
yet others the combination of corn and 
cane or corn and sunflowers. Montana 
experiments indicate that sunflowers 
yield a tremendous tonnage of very 
good silage. But as to whether or not 
sunflowers are a practical silage crop 
under central corn belt conditions, no 
one knows. 





Throwing Corn Away 


Probably every hog feeder in the 
state has seen or read of the very 
common method of using a cement 
or plank floor for the feeding pen. It 
seems the most obvious of common- 
places to agree that to throw corn in 
the mud for the hogs to eat is poor 
business. Yet how many of us are 
still doing it! 

The hog, of course, can root the corn 
out of the mud and eat it. Doubtless 
it gives him much-needed exercise, 
and the flavor of the corn may be im- 
proved by the filth in which it is rolled. 
It would be interesting, however, to dig 
up a section of an old hog yard and 
find out by actual count how much 
corn is lost in this manner. It is a safe 
bet that it would amount to much more 
than most of us figure it would. Think, 
too, of the discomfort of your fat hogs, 
wading around in the mud after dirty 
corn. A hog likes to be comfortable, 
especially after he gets over two hun- 
dred pounds. The chance for disease 
is also greatly increased by this meth- 
od of feeding. 

Corn is worth too much, and hogs 
are worth too much, to take any 
chances or to miss any opportunities. 
This is one of the small leaks that cut 
the profits, and right now we can’t af- 
ford to be taxed except for necessary 
expenditures. A mud feeding floor is 
a luxury we had better do without. 
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The Composite Cord 
Swastika Tread 


Every essential quality that makes value 
in a tire is to be found in The Brunswick. 
All known tire features have been adopted. 
Materials— the choicest that money can buy 
—are tested in the Brunswick laboratory. 
The smallest details of workmanship are 
—— watched with scrutinizing care. 

The great Brunswick distributing organi- 
zation, built up through 74 years of produc- 
tion, enables us to sell tires on the narrowest 
margin of profit. It has long been the creed 
of the House of Brunswick to give all that 
it was possible to give. 
supremacy in many lines was achieved 
through strict adherence to this policy. 

The composite Cord 
Strength, endurance, defense, com- 
fort have been added without affecting its 
famous resiliency. 

The use of one Brunswick Tire will prove 
Compare its service—then decide if 
you ever knew its equal. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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623 S Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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Corn Silage Versus Corn and Soy 


Bean Silage 


consid ble number of our read 
er re planting soy beans with their 
corn in the hope of in« ing the yield 
of nd decreasing the need of 
buving uch feeds a ttonseed meal 
and oil meal. The theory is good, for 
the | ns are very rich in protein, and 


a man looks at the combined 
growing in the field in late Au- 
gust, the beans have the appearance of 
considerably increasing the tonnage 
per acre. However, we know of no ex- 
periment showing that corn and 
bean silage is better than straight corn 
silage. On the contrary, at the Indiana 
station, a little over a year ago, they 
found that fattening steers getting an 
average daily ration of eleven pounds 
of shelled corn, three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and four pounds of clo- 
ver hay, did better on corn silage than 
on corn and soy bean silage. In a 120- 
day feeding period, the corn silage 
steers gained eleven pounds per head 
more than the corn and soy bean sil- 
age steers, and they required for 100 
pounds of gain enough feed so 
iLat the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
2bout a dollar less on the corn silage 
steers than on the steers getting corn 
znd soy bean silage. 

The Indiana station also compared 
corn silage and soy bean and corn sil- 
ege in a ration of clover hay and 
shelled corn without any cottonseed 
meal. In this case the average steer 
on corn and soy bean silage gained fif- 
teen pounds more during a 120-day 
feeding period. This advantage, how- 
ever, was somewhat offset by the fact 
that the corn and soy bean silage 
steers did not look as fat and brought 
enough less on the market so that the 


when 
crop 


soy 


less 


profit was greater on the steers get- 
ting straight corn silage. 

The theory of planting soy beans 
with corn for silage is splendid. We 


would like to see, however, some ex- 
periments proving that the practice is 
really worth while. 


When to Cut Alfalfa 
‘he old rule for cutting alfalfa is 
tenth of the blossoms are out 
and the new shoots are just starting 
he crown. We have no criticism 
to make on this rule unless the hay is 
io be fed to horses. In this case we 
would wait until one-fourth of the blos- 
soms are cut. Such hay is not nearly 
se washy as ordinary alfalfa, and ex- 
periments at the Kansas station indi- 
cate that it is decidedly superior. Some 
people claim that allowing alfalfa to 
come more fully into bloom shortens 
i the plant Kansas experi- 
ments, however, indicate that alfalfa is 
more likely to remain vigorous and 
long-lived if the cutting is delayed un- 
tii about one-fourth of the blooms are 
out than if it is cut while still in bud. 
Of course the best time to cut alfalfa 
varies from year to year, but one year 
with another it is a pretty safe rule to 
let the alfalfa be at least one-tenth in 
bioom before cutting. The Kansas 
people claim that it is better to cut a 
little too late than too early. We ob- 
served a number of years ago, in the 
Salt River valley of Arizona, that as a 
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when one 
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the life of 


general practice they allow their al- 
falfa to come into full bloom before 
cutting They seem to think down 


there that they get more hay and of 
better quality by following this prac- 
tice. 


lowa Sheep Men and Wool Market 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last year, when the Ohio Sheep and 
Wool Growers’ Association began to 
campaign for consignment of woo! di 
rect to the dealers, much opposition 
was encountered, and when arrange- 
ments were made to handle this wool, 
every possible effort was made to dis- 
credit this association by representa- 
tives of other houses. This same thing 
has taken place this year in lowa. In 
the face of these apparent obstacles, 
the lowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has grown rapidly, and now 
has a membership of over two thou- 
sand and is organized in over sixty 
counties of the state. 

There is indeed a marked difference 
in the attitude of wool dealers this 
year than in previous years. Some 
firms have offered to handle wool on 
a consignment basis, and have spoken 
as if they were the original inventors 
of the consignment plan. Others have 
offered to come to the local shipping 
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Implements. 


modern power implements. 


this demand. 





TWO-ROW 


Motor Cultivator 


A New 
J. I. Case Triumph 


Farmers everywhere, and especially in the 
corn and cotton belts, will welcome this splendid 
addition to the Case line of Power Farming 


For years our patrons have asked us to perfect 
a motor cultivator that would increase the pro- 
duction of the vast acreage put under crop by 


The Case Motor Cultivator is our answer to 
de It is not designed as a tractor, 
nor is it to take the place of a tractor. We believe 
that the greatest success follows the use of 
specialized implements. The field for this new 
Case cultivator 







J 1. CASE 

















or cultivator. 


power. It will 
pense. 
of horses. 


lies wher- 


ever row Implements. 


Dept. M. C. 17 
Branches at 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 


This new Case triumph will be shown at the 1919 National 
Tractor Demonstration at WICHITA, KANSAS 


planting calls for the use of a lister, bedder 


This Case Motor Cultivator has ample 


save time, labor and ex- 


Is as easy to handle as a team 
Its large driving wheels are 
adapted to a wide range of soil conditions 
and enable you to do rapid work. 


The Case Two-Row Motor Cultivator is 
by far the most important addition during 
recent years to American Power Farming 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














pay all the 
costs of marketing. When have sheep 
men been granted these favors in pre- 
vious years? 

When the state association stated 
that sacks and twine could be ordered 
thru the organization: these materials 
immediately went down in price in a 
great many localities. In some cases 
wool sacks were quoted at exactly two 
cents per sack lower than the price 
quoted by the Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Many sheep men have stated 
that they have never before been both- 
ered with buyers as they have this 
year. Price lists have also appeared 
in large numbers. 

Altho the wool dealer has offered a 
great deal of advice, new leadership is 
being sought by the sheep men of 
Iowa. The Wool Growers’ Association 
will handle its members’ wools for ap- 
proximately four cents per pound. This 
includes commission, freight, storage 
and expenses of the association in 
overseeing the grading and assisting 
in selling the wool. Sheep men are 
being told that this is too high a cost 
for marketing wool. How is it pos- 
sible to get this wool on the Bostez 
market at less cost? The government 
issued 3,500 permits to buyers, and 
many have reported their season's 
business to the Bureau of Markets 
Wools were bought at prices averaging 
more than five cents a pound under the 
prices received by those consigning 
thru the association. If local dealers 
could not, under government super- 
vision handle wools as cheaply by five 
cents as the association last year, how 
are they going to do it now? If they 
can do it now, why did they not do it 
last year? If they did not do it last 
year under government supervision, 
what can you expect without it? 

Sheep men should think these mat- 
ters over carefully before selling their 
wool. The Wool Growers’ Association 
of Iowa is in a position to handle every 
farmers’ wool this year. The secretary 
of the county Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion should write to the National Wool 





Warehouse and Storage Company, at 
4300 South Robey Street, Chicago, IIL, 
and Mr. L. G. Foster, the field market- 
ing agent, of Ames, Iowa, and get in- 
formation relative to consigning the 
wool. 

The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company acts as our selling 
agent. They have never purchased a 
pound of wool. The stock is owned 
mostly by western wool growers. They 
agree to receive, store, grade, assume 
all risks, sell and ship out to the pur- 
chasers, any or all wool consigned to 
the company, and assume all respon- 
sibility for payment of all accounts 
contracted in selling the consignor’s 
wool. The company also agrees that 
if the consignment is composed of more 
than one lot of wool, each lot belong: 
ing to a separate individual, each lot 
will receive individual grading and at- 
tention, and the company agrees to 
prepare a separate statement of ac- 
count when making full settlement to 
the consignor, which statement of ac- 
count shall show the name of the owna- 
er, the grader, weight and price of 
each grade contained in each lot of 
wool and each owner's proportionate 
share of the freight. The wool at the 
house will be handled under the super- 
vision of representatives from our 
State Association. This method will 
enable the wool growers to become 
better acquainted with the grades of 
wool they are producing and will lead 
to better wools and more care in pro- 
ducing and marketing them. The latter 
is very important if one wishes to get 
highest prices for his clip. 

Let the farmer get in touch with the 
secretary of the county Wool Growers’ 
Association, join the organization, and 
tell him how many pounds of wool will 
be consigned and when it will be 
shipped. The State Association will 
soon be in a position to handle the 
Iowa clip, and it is time for each coun- 
ty to start making plans for shipping. 
- TOM C. STONE. 

Secretary of the Iowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association. 
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| SHORES REMOVE 
ORPEDOES TTORMS 
AND BUILD BIG HOGS 


If let 
anteed to get the worms 
to become big, healthy, 


cash in 100 per 
WHAT USERS 


A. Bakkom, Waterville, lows. 


TO HOG RAISERS 
? SWINE SENSE,” 
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Bank Check Gettin’. 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“Farmers do so much of their finan- 
cial transactions thru the banks now 
that it would. be helpful if they under- 
stood more fully the actual workings 
of this method. When a farmer sends 
a check away thru the mail to a dis- 
tant city, what charges are there in 
connection with that check before the 
farmer gets it back as a canceled 
voucher, and who pays these charges? 
Which do the banks generally prefer, 
to have a man get a draft from them 
or to have the farmer send his own 
personal check on their bank? In each 
of these cases, the bank dees not 
charge the farmer anything for the 
business. Which is most economical 
for the bank? When a man signs his 
name on the back of a check for the 
purpose of having the bank pay it or 
to show that he has received the mon- 
ey, if the check is not good, what is 
the liability of the man who signed 
his name on its back? Also, suppose 
further that this check was traded or 
sold to another party before it was of- 
fered at the bank, and eventually this 
check was found to be worthless, what 
is the liability of those who signed 
their names on the back of this check? 
What are good suggestions for the 
safe and proper method of writing out 
a check?” 

Charges for clearing checks in cities 
other than those in which they are 
drawn depend upon circumstances. In 
many cases they are handled without 
charge to anyone. At other times there 
is a charge of ten or fifteen or twenty 
cents. For this reason it is usually 
best to remit to distant cities by bank 
draft rather than by personal check. 
Many banks will issue drafts to their 
customers without charge. Where it 
is not convenient to get a draft from 
the bank, and if the maker of the 
check wishes to protect the one to 
whom it is sent against charges for 
exchange, he can write on the face of 

1e check, “With Exchange.” 

When the receiver of a check signs 
his name on the back of it and pre- 
sents it for payment, he thereby be- 
comes responsible to the bank for the 
amount of the check. If for any reason 
he bank ean not collect the money on 

check, the endorser must make 
the bank good for the amount. If there 
are two or more endorsers, the respon- 
sibility passes on to the one who orig- 
inally received the check. 

For example, John Jones receives a 
check from Henry Smith. He owes this 
exact amount of money to Thomas 
White. So he endorses the check and 
hands it to Mr. White. Mr. White owes 
the same amount of money to William 


Black. So he signs his name under 
that of John Jones and hands it to 
Mr. Black. Mr. Black deposits the 


check in the bank, and the bank cred- 
its his account with the amount of the 
check. The bank then sends the check 
to the bank on which it is drawn; but 
the man who drew the check does not 
have sufficient funds in the bank to 
eover it. The check is returned to the 
bank in which Mr. Black deposited it, 
which returns the check to him, and 
charges his account with the amount. 
Mr. Black then calls upon Mr. White 
to redeem the check, and the in turn 
presents it for payment to Mr. Jones. 

It must be remembered that checks 
must be presented for payment within 
a reasonable time. The man who re- 
ceives a check and holds it for some 
time before presenting it for payment 
is taking a chance of loss in case the 
bank upon which it is drawn should 
fail. 

The safe and proper way in which to 
write a check is in ink. The figures 
should be made very plain, and the 
first figure should be close to the ¢ol- 
lar sign. When the amount is written 
in, the first letter of the amount should 
be placed just as close as possible to 
the margin, and the words should be 
written out in full, the cents being 
Stated in figures if there is not room 
to write them out in full, and then an 
ink line drawn from the end of the 
amount to the word “dollars,” which is 
printed on each check. It is especially 
mportant that in writing out the 
amount in words, they should be made 
very plain, and should be as close as 
possible to the left-hand margin. This 
is likely to prevent the raising of the 
check by putting in a word before 
those written in. For example, if the 
check is drawn for one dollar, the 
“one” should be written so close to the 
such as 
can not be written in be- 


Margin that another word, 
“ninety” 
re it. 
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THE NEW HAYNES SEDAN 
AN ALL*SEASON, ALL‘PURPOSE CAR 


a ener 








HE four factors of car character — beauty, 
power and comfort—are exemplified in the new series 
It is the result of the Haynes organization’s 
twenty-six years of creating cars of known character. 


Haynes Sedan. 


Noted coach builders fashion the bodies after the ideals of Haynes origi- 
As is proper and in keeping with the atmosphere suggested 
by a closed car, the body styles are finished and fitted with that rich 
simplicity which reflects the good taste of the owner of such a car. 


nators. 


Upholstered in genuine mohair velvet, with the rare Mount Vernon 
pattern carried out in the silver fittings, with frosted rosette light-dome 
and quarter-lights, wit! silver trimmed vanity case and smoking case of 
solid mahogany—the new series Haynes all-season Sedan displays that 
quiet elegance which appeals to the fastidious and discriminating patrons. 


There is a demand for the new series Haynes which is requiring our best 
efforts to meet. We urge you to make early reservation of the Haynes 


you select. 


strength, 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S. A. 





NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 


Open Cars 


Touring Car—7 Passenger 


Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger ; 


Coupé—4 Passenger . 
Sedan—7 ey 





Wooden Ww hecle Standard Sedieonen 


Closed Cars 


. 3350 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 


Touring Car—7 Passenger ° 
ter—Four doors, 4 Passenger 


Closed acaaal 


$2485 
2485 


$3100 Coupé—4 Passenger 


4000 Sedan—7 Passenger 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. 


Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
Address Dept. 627 


. 

















1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA'S FIRST CAR—1919 






























Agents 
Made in 1, 2,3 






refund your money. 
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Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel 


KILLS QUACK. GRASS {>>> 


Endorsed by Agricultural Ex 

ts and thousands of satisfi eeps 4 

Alfalfa fields clean and does not injure plants. & 

3 and 4 sections for horses. Any 

desired width for tractors. 

I positively guarantee satisfaction or ee 
Write for complete information 


JOSEPH J. KOVAR, 
Patentee end Solo Manufacturer of the Korar New Quack Grass Destroyer 


County 
users. Kee 


Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 


oes six times the work of ordinary 
an 110 inch eee ee Quack ve 


SORE 


and prices NOW. 
Owatonna, Minn. 





®* 2, 


Flexible 
in Every 
Way. 















WO MORE ALFALFA 


INVENTION 


ALFALFA PRESS DRILLS—4 styles, viz: 
for nurse crop or summer fallow seeding. 


other methods. Post 


al brings Catalog. 


(E) 


FAILURES 


Stop taking chances—plant 
alfalfa the “SHERWIN WAY” 


1, 2, and 6-shoe for Corn Field Seeding, 7-foot, 12-shoe 
Insure a perfect stand with 40 percent less seed than 
SHERWIN MFG. CO., Brookings, S. D 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Buy your tires and tubes direst from Man- 
ufacturer’s distributor at a great saving. 
Famous CAPITOL TIRES and 
TUBES at wholesale. 







30x3} non-skid $14.97 DELIVERED 
32x3¢ non-skid 17.93 TO 
34x4 non-skid 25.34 you 


Other sizes in proportion. 

Fully guaranteed by one of America’ 8 fore- 
most Tire Makers. First “A” grade 
fresh stock. NO seconds, culls or re- 
treads. 

SAVE MONEY-Send for our liter- 
ature TODAY. 

CONSUMERS RUBBER CO., 

426 Wisconsin St., cine, Wis, 


Binder Twine.,32"°4,, 
$29, 5° 5O per 100 pounds, Carload lots if 


less per pound. Order now. 
aL ‘Fests Joes Dep. X, Milwaukee, Wie. 
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Treating Binder Twine 
ine £ Ul 
Ss ! i { Lo 
me I witl eb ( 
Ti W . 
bin { to 1 l 
Rr: j r pl } I 
tir ( oO " a 
ter eve tt ( ! rec 
c na mel ( f 
$ of ir t i on of 
copper sulphate, made by; viving 
one pound of the material in six gal- 
lons wat Dissolve the sulphate | 
in water in a wooden tub, and soak 
the twine at least twenty-four hour 
Bei re using the twine, dry it carefully. 
A cal ful record should be kept of the 
_ cular part of the field in which 
th peaks a twine is used, in order that 
a comparison of the treated and un- 
ireated twine amy be mad« 


rofessor H. C. Se state ento 


mologist, save 


“All makes of twine are cut 


verin, 


and ap- 


parently no special brand has any 
greater immunity than anothe! In 
some localities, it may seem that one 
particular make of twine is being cut 
much re than another, but this is 
invariably du to the fact that the 
brand in question is used in greater 
quantity than any other. One, two or 
three-yveal ald t ’ s cut wit lik 

retis} by the insects From the re- 


viven us by numerous 
lude that treating the 
dip and 

worth- 
unsatisfac- 


ports 
we must conc 
twine with kerosene, cr¢ 
carbo wood preserver ; 
less, or at least highly 
tory.” 


oOsote 
all 


Drilling in Corn and Soy Beans 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT want to plant five acres of fall- 
plowed sod to corn and soy beans for 
hogging down. Would it be practical 
to first. drill in the corn and then drill 
in the in the same tracks, 
but not quite How far apart 
should the kernels of corn be, and how 
far apart should the beans be? I have 
no bean attachment, and do not want 
to buy one until I experiment and see 
how I like the beans. How far apart 
should the carn be drilled on good 
ground without soy beans?” 


beans later 
so deep? 


The chief objection to our corre 
spondent’s plan is the extra time in- 
volved. Some of our readers report, 
however, that rather than mix the two 
seeds in th planter box. they 
prefer to drive over the field twice in 
the manner indicated bv om 
spondent. For hogging down or for 
ould plan on dropping the 


e same 
corre- 


silage, we v 
corn kernels about one everv eight 


inches The ov beans mav be put as 


other one weed it has b pread 
in recent vea over the entire corn 
belt in low grade grass seed, ¢ i 

ly in low-grade alsike 


from the cut which we publisi e 
with The flower heads or seed stalks 
generaliy grow o 
high, altho od land they ome 
times reach a height of one fox The 
seeds are vers all, brown and tr 
angular, very s ilar to small dock 
seeds. The pliant is a perennial, living 
over year after vear, and it spreads 
both by seeding and by running under- 
ground root-stocks. It is practically im- 
possible to get the best of it as long as 
th§ land is in grass 

Our correspondent’s plan of plowing 
up his pasture and pvtting the land in- 
to wheat will doubtless get the best of 





} pure-bred stock 





Paint All Your Buildings in Harmony 





body. 


Most farm buildings are so plain that 
they look much better if a different 
color is used for the trim than for the 
A good combination for every 
building on a farm is a cream colored 
body paint trimmed with pure white. 
A beautiful cream tint may be produced 
by adding French Ochre ground in oil 
to Carter White Lead. 

Ochre the deeper the tint. 


Slate Gray is a very durable color and 
you can make it as light or dark as 
you wish simply by varying the 


Information Bureau. 


The more 
Lead. 


can buy. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12037 Seuth Peoria Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘THE appearance of a farm may be improved wonderfully by paint- 
ing all the buildings alike or, at least, using the same colors. It 

does not increase the cost of painting a dollar. 
any building that needs painting and paint the others to correspond from 
year to year as they need it. 


You can start now on 


amount of lamp black ground in oil 
that is used to produce the slate tint. 
With gray also the best trim is pure 
white. Ifthe farm house is plain, then 
reverse the colors and paint the body 
white with light gray trim. This will 
make a small house look larger. 


There is no limit to the colors that 
can be produced with Carter White 
And with pure linseed oil 

and the necessary tinting colors, you 
have the very best paint that money 


If you would like to have some further suggestions regarding colors or any information 
about the use of pure white lead and linseed oil, write to our Paint 
It is very much at your service. 


































but to do a real- 
corn for 


the most of the weed, 
lv thoro job he sho ald plant to 


a year or two and give clean cultiva- 
tior In seeding down again, the most 
mportant thing is to get seed abso- 
lutely free from sorrel. It also helps 
to apply manure and lime Manure 

me, by encouraging the vigorous 
growth of the clovers and other grass- 
es. do much to squeeze out the sorrel, 
It a common obser\ on that sor- 
rel is the worst on lands which are 

OO! nd : i 


\ iri corr yy yrit 
vA think it sable 
for e to |} ip uroe 
r soy uf a I b LY pe 
Poland China boar?’ 

The pigs resulting from a cross of 
ti t are generally, tho not always, 
superic to pure-bred Polands or to 
I bred Durocs The crossing of 
pure-bred Durocs with pure-bred Po- 


yroduce a rapid-growing mar 
t hog may be Just fied in those sec 
get foundation 
with which to repeat 
ross-bred stuff 


satisfactorily. 


the cross again The « 


d on 


rhe more we learn about the merits 
of cross breeding for market purposes, | 
he ore we become convinced of the 
importance of the pure-bred breeder. 
It is only when pure-bred stock of high 
quality is crossed that the offspring 
make such superior market animals. 
The man who is not prepared to go 


vear after year to pure-bred breeders 
for foundation animals had best leave 
cross breeding alone, unless, of course, 
he is wealthy enough to run pure-bred 
herds on his own farm as well as the 
cross-bred herd for marketing. 
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SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 
line. Get our prices before you place that 
order. We make catalogs forall breeds 
cattie, hogs and herses. 


FRED MAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 














care of cattie and hogs. $65 per 
McCANNA, McCanna, N. D 


\ 7 ANTED—Choreman for North Dakota farm. 


Seven cows to milk. Must thoroly understand 


moath. C. D. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample. 


| 6 Ss. La Salle St 


DOLESE BROS. CON PANY 
= Chicage, Lilineis 
Plant Buffalo, towa 
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Notes of the Breeds 4 








Canadian .Holsteins—Canadian Hol- 
steins now hold the world’s record for 
milk production from one to one hun- 
dred days; for seven and thirty-day 
butter production; while the world’s 
record price of $106,000 for a dairy 
bull was secured last year at Milwau- 
kee, on a Canadian bred six-manths-old 
calf. 





Indiana Men Buy Wisconsin Guern- 
seys—The Guernsey Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, of Elkhart county, Indiana, is 
going into pure-bred cattle in earnest. 
Recently a committee from the associ- 
ation, assisted by the local county 
agent, spent four days in Wisconsin, 
buying pure-bred cattle. Twenty-three 
head were purchased at an average 
price of $270. They will be distributed 
to fifteen members of the association. 





Jefferson County, lowa, Breeders’ 
Directory—The second annual direc- 
tory of the Jefferson County, Iowa, 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association will 
have a circulation of 1,000 copies. The 
directory contains the names of all the 
breeders of pure-bred stock in the 
county. Copies are mailed to other 
counties and states in answer to in- 
quiries. 





Henry County, lowa, Breeders Elect 
Officers—The Henry County Pure- 
Bred Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
was formed recently for the purpose 
of encouraging the breeders of im- 
proved live stock in Henry county; of 
assisting the members of the associa- 
tion in buying and selling live stock 
and.feeds;:of studying the control of 
stock diseases, and of promoting good 
fellowship among the breeders. At a 
recent meeting, D. S. Brown, of Gene- 
seo, was elected president; H. M. 
Sheesley, Orion, vice-president; J. T. 
Montgomery, Cambridge, secretary, 
and Earl Stanley, Alpha, treasurer. 





Interesting Poland China Report— 
Poland China breeders from _ thirty- 
three states are represented in a re- 
port recently published by the breed 
organ, the Poland China Journal. Ac- 
cording to these figures, the total pig 
crop for the spring of 1919 was 42,542, 
or an average of 8.08 per sow and gilt. 
The sows averaged 8.96 pigs each and 
the gilts 6.99 pigs each. This record 
of prolificacy is not quite as high as 
that of a year ago, when the general 
average of both sows and gilts was 
8.34 pigs per sow and gilt, while sows 
averaged 9.12 and gilts 7.31. 

Annual Meeting of American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club—Two hundred mem- 
bers, representing twenty-one states, 
were present at the forty-second meet- 
ing, of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, at New York City. The secretary 
reported that registration of cows and 
bulls during the fiscal year totaled 
16,281, an increase of 5 per cent over 
the previous year. This increase all 
took place since the signing of the 
armistice. On transfers there was a 
gain of 9.3 per cent over last year. In 
spite of war conditions, 279 cattle were 
imported from the islands of Guern- 
ey and Alderney. A total of 1,022 
dvanced register certificates were 
written, and 1,220 cows reported as 
being under test during the past year. 
There are now 778 active members of 
the club, a gain of 100 over a year ago. 

Argentinian to Judge International 
“Doddie” Classes—Wililam J. Grant 
has been chosen by the Rural Society 
of Argentina to come to Chicago to 
judge the Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
classes next December. Mr. Grant 
comes from the Scotch Grants, who 
have had a lerge part in writing old 
country Angus history, and he has done 
done much to boost the “blacks” in the 
\rgentine, where they are just begin- 
ning to get a foothold. The Rural So- 
iety will also offer an immense silver 
cup to be awarded to the best animal 
of the breed at the coming Internation- 
il, a similar cup being offered at the 
Palermo show, at Buenos Aires, next 

August. This is the second foreign 
judge the American association has 
t rought to Chicago to give the “Dod- 
dies” the rating. This plan, according 
to Secretary Gray, of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Association, affords a sure way 
cut of the maze of politics and preju- 
dices in awarding the prizes at the 
world’s greatest live stock show, 
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Suppose you were managing 
Swift & Company 


Knowledge of the American ap- 
petite is one of the requisites of the 
manager’s job. 


Suppose you are the manager. 
You know that more meat is eaten 
in cold weather. A cold snap begins 
suddenly, butcher shops enjoy a 
thriving trade and call for meat. 
The rush of orders uses up your 
stocks. Competition among buyers 
sends the price up. 


The next winter, when you are 
expecting the usual good demand 
along comes the influenza epidemic 
and people stop eating meat, leav- 
ing a big lot of perishable food 
on hand! 


What would you have done then, 
if you had been managing Swift 
& Company? Of course you would 
have had to reduce prices to get 
rid of the meat—and taken a loss. 


Demand is the queerest thing in 
the world. 


No one ever has put his finger on 
it. Weather, fashion, business, all 
control men’s appetites, and they 
buy what they want to eat. 


These touches and flurries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country cause the 
price to bob up and down like a cork 
and bait pulled by an excited fish. 


After operating Swift & Company 
you would see how the public 
appetite for meat controls the price 
of live and dressed beef. You 
would find that the packer doesn’t 
like these fluctuations any better 
than you do, and that he is power- 
less to stop them. 


You would also find that he has to 
use the keenest judgment and the 
best of management to get his profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound, 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 




















“spark plug troubles. Doubles life and service of plugs. 
worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 
months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


Send No Money! Just send us your name and 


p> address, and we will send you 

For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on 

in car or engine, no 

0 days Free. If 

ing we claim, and you want to keep it 
send only $3._ If you are not pleased i, post say ge it od an 
e ‘ 


Try"FOR-DO” 
10 DAYS 













lon. Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly. 


in 3 minutes. No changes n 
bore, easier to put on than plugs. 
you find it does eve 


se “For-do” 


no charge will be made. We tak 
G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. 


he risk. Send 








Works wonders on Ford cars, Gives engine more 
power, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to6 miles more per gal- 
Overcomes all 
Makes old, cracked or 


oles to 


21 N. 8th Ave. ntoael ill, 


7 \ WORLD'S STANDARD 
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Send for this FREE 
Tractor Buyer’s Guide 
Contains important information 


ou should have before you invest 
Published by a 


m any tractor. 
farmer, for farmers. Contains 
also full particulars about the 

fheat Tractor--the only tractor 
that is both a tractor and a 
truck at the cost of one. Write 
today for your free copy. Address, 


Hession Tiller & Tractor Corpor’t’n 
23 Jewett Ave, Buffalo, N. Y. 












































LUMB 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


y Cure the hepras ane fell valve 

If you could buy in work or ts money. oe My ha for 
257, OR MORE SAVING for 50 cents PLEMING'S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 

you. Don conside v baring eatil you havesent pated 3 ($1.00 per package). Satisfactory results or money 
paint your bern with it, as it would cost to paint Vest- ve a 
a Sete yy aie, have cur estimate the seme barn with sai Liquid Paint. Write for Helpe you distinguish heaves from otter al ailments, Write 
FAR Ré“CUMBER free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, fee the Adviser. 3 
CO. or Girect, freight paid, where we heve no decter. . Address, FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
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.THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HEAVES =; 


A horse with heaves ean’ i do its: its full sh baer work. 


211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tt. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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LLIS‘CHALMER 


GENERAL PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 
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No Better Investment for Your 
Farm Than This $795 Tractor 


tractor that’s too big will eat up your profits, just as sure 
as will idle horses in your barn. Your tractor should 

furnish you not only with ample power for plowing, discing, 
cultivating and other field work, but economical power for @ 
the jobs your tractor must handle about the farm. 
Such a machine is the Allis-Chalmers General Purpose Farm Tractor— 
practical for all farm work yet thoroughly economical, both because of its 
low price and low fuel consumption. The manufacturing facilities of the 
great Allis-Chalmers organization make it possible to sell this unusual 
tractor at $795, a price so low every farm can have one. 


Light Weight-Maximum Pcwer Specially Adapted ForCultivating 


2 clearance of 25 inches, making it 
mely practical for cultivating. No 
limplements are necessary. One 
n operates both impiements and tract 


The Allis-Chaimers General Purpose Has 
Tractor delivers great power for its : 
size and weight. Rated 6 H. P. on mi 















the drawbar and 12 HP. at the belt— or with steering wheel and two simple 
-eighs only 2500 pounds. Two-wheel levers Easier to back up than a horse- 
wage Ry Seve pounce. 2% pe drawn implement Engine is vertical 


design eliminates needless paris type.4 cylinders Construction of tractor 


and wasteful weight. Both wheels throu ut is stong and rugged, built to 





: last under hard usage 
are drivers. Full weight of the tractor eset a2 J ee 
is concentrated upon them,insuring If are interested in gre ay a 
. } = t wer cost, w in No. 1302- 
goodtraction. Light weightallows it wing fall Ayo gpa 





4, 
’ i 


to work well ina freshly plowed field. practicaland most modern of farmtractors. 


If you are interested in a larger machine ask about the 10-18 H. P. and 
18-30 H. P. Allis-Chalmers tractors, both hichly efficient and economical. 


Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Right Rations for Gears 


Dixon’s Graphite Transmission and Differential Lubri- 
cant has beenscientifically compounded to meet the special 
requirements of gear lubrication, so unsatisfactorily met 
by ordinary oils and greases. 


ixXORN’ 
p GRAPHITE § 
“Transmission anaDifferential 


LUBRICANT 


It “hangs on” to the gear teeth under constant grinding 
pressure—as well as when the gears are inactive. 

It hoids its lubricating qualities in spite of temperature. 

It prevents metal to metai contact even in the coidest 
wveather. 

Give thought to the gears of your car. Give them the 
right rations—and they in turn will give you quiet, easy, 
efficient service through more than the average number 
of years. Get this Dixon Lubricant from your dealer. Also 
ask about Dixon's famous Cup Grease. Ask for booklet 102-G. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
y xX Jersey City, New Jersey Established 1827 dX 
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FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


vited to avail themselves of Mr. 


and mechanics 


Subscribers are in 
| answer inquiries on farm engineering 


1} 
expert knowledge. Hewiligiadly | 
amp should accompany all inquiries. || 


> 
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Lines for Four Horses Abreast 


We have received many suggestions 
from our readers in regard to the best | 
arrangement of lines for driving four | 
horses abreast. Some of these we have 
never seen tried out, and are giving 
them to our readers for what they are 
worth. As there is quite a variety of 
plans shown, and it will cost nothing 
but a little time and patience to try 
them out, it might be well to preserve 
this article for reference purposes, so 
that several plans may be tried until 
you find the one which best suits your 
conditions. 

Figure 1 is the arrangement favored 
by a majority of those reporting. In 
this arrangement, a pair of ordinary 
check lines for two horses are used, 
with spread straps between horses, as 
shown. These spread straps are usu- 
aliy made adjustable in length from 
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/ Sy ee. 
twenty t 1 lepend- | 
size of horses used,,and are | 
itted with snaps at each end. | 
nany make in favor of this is | 
the quickness and convenience with 


1 it can be changed from four to 
three or two, by simply unsnapping 
the spread straps and removing the 


middie horses. This is especially im- 
portant where the farmer wishes to 
drive a wagon to and from the field 


where he is working the four-horse 
team. 

On the whole, this seems to be 
very simple and effective arrangement 
It appears that in fly-time there would | 

£ 


be a serious objection to having the | 
bits of the horses all tied together. | 
since a horse in swinging lus head 
sidewise would savagely at the | 
bits of the other horses. Also there 


seems to be some difference of opinien 


as to its effectiveness in taking ear 
of colts and fractious horses, since 
some users advocate putting them on 
the outside, while others say to put 
them in the middle. 

Figure 3 shows another method by 


ich the main lines go to the middle 


utside ones are jock- 


eyed off as before. In this case, how- 
ever, an additional check rein is car- 
ried to the outside bit-ring of each | 
outside horse and fastened to the main 


line behind where the main check 
attached. This is very much bett 
than with these horses tied back, a 
ives the driver pretty good control « 
the outside horse, and no _ troub 
should develop in turning. It is at u 
same time quite simple and also leav; 
the horses ahead fairly free. For th 
average ‘team and driver, this is about 
as satisfactory an arrangement as can 
be used. Another subscriber uses the 
same line arrangement, but uses 
heavy tie-back strap instead of a joc! 
ey stick, and reports a very satisfac 
tory arrangement. He has his check 
line for the outside horses about eight 
feet long, and snapped into a ring on 
the main line, which enables him to 
disconnect the outside horses quickly. 
Then there are’ several arrange- 
ments where the two lines are spread 
over the four horses. Figure 5 shows 
one where the main lines go to the out- 
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side bit-ring of each outside horse anc 
the checks to the inside bit-ring af t 
inside horses, the two on each side be 
ing fastened together with a tie-strap. 
It would look as tho this would not be 
very satisfactory for fractious horses, 
since there is little to prevent the two 
teams from separating. 

Several of our readers seem to favoi 
the arrangement shown in Figure 7 
vhere four extra check reins are pro- 
vided. Thus each horse has a guiding 





fIG.7. 


line attached to each bit-ring. In th 
1 method is to put the main 
lines and ordinary check lines to 
two middle horses just as for a two 
rse team. Then about eight inch: 
back of where the main line and check 
me together a ring is fastened to it! 
left main line. A check line ab 
inches long is snapped int 
and carried to the left bit 
he left outside horse, while 
lilar check 7 feet 4 inches long 
snapped into the ring and carried 
left bit-ring of the right outs! 


horse The right-hand line is fixed 








the gener: 








a similar way. Others vary this 
rangement by having a large ring 





nain line and having ail f 
snap into this. In either ca 
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the checks must be niltjantadie in 
length and must be varied to suit the 
horses. 

We certainly have appreciated the 
suggestions our readers have sent in, 
and wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking them. We have one or two 
more special arrangements, which will 
be given in a future issue, and we be- 
lieve out of the variety we have shown 
each one surely can find something 
which will suit his conditions. 


Mortar for Clay Block Silo 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have bought a hollow tile silo, 
and expect to erect it some time in the 

ear future, and would like a little in- 
formation on mixing the cement to lay 

e blocks. What proportion of cement 

nd sand should be used? Should there 
be some hydrated lime added? Is there 

1 oil that can be used with the water 
to make the cement waterproof? Have 

ere been any tests made with the 

i, and if so what were the results? 

ow much must be used, and where 
can I get it? I have been informed 

at there is only one refinery in the 

‘Tnited States making this oil. Silos 

st so much nowadays that one wants 

em to be permanent, and as I feel 

at in the hollow tile block silo the 
joints are the weakest part, naturally 
i want to know the best mortar to use 
in building my silo.” 

The best authorities recommend a 
cement mortar consisting of one bag 

cement to two cubic feet of clean, 

harp sand, to which may be added a 

small amount (not over one-third 

f a eubie foot) of hydrated lime. The 
purpose of the lime is to make the 

ortar work more easily. It is neces- 

‘y that the blocks be dipped in water 
before being laid, and that the sand be 
harp and clean. The mortar should 
be as wet as it can be to handle prop- 
erly. 

If the mortar is of the right con- 
sisteney, the ends of two blocks are 
mortared carefully before placing to- 

ther, the outside seams pointed up 
with the trowel, and all inside seams 
brushed carefully with cement wash 
ind all crevices filled up with mortar, 
there should be no trouble about leak- 
age. There is no danger of the silage 
juices working thru so rich a cement 

; that used in the mortar, the danger 
being that crevices might be over- 
looked in the vertical seams; so that 
greater care must be taken with these 
than with the horizontal ones. 

Oil is sometimes added to cement 
with very good results, to make it 
waterproof, according to experiments 
carried out by the Office of Public 
Roads of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The oil recom- 
mended is a heavy crude oil contain- 
ing no fatty or vegetable components, 
In general, about five per cent of oil 
is recommended, or about two and a 
half quarts of oil should be used. This 
is not necessary or desirable in the 
case of rich mortar, and our advice is 
leave it alone. 

It is much more important to get the 
proper amount of reinforcing, and put 
it in in the proper way. This informa- 
tion should be given by the firm from 
which the silo is purchased. We ad- 
vise our correspondent also to write 

the Iowa State College, at Ames, 
for a copy of Bulletin No. 141, “Mod- 
é Silo Construction.” 
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Removing Rust From Rifle Barrel 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How can I remove rust from a rifle 

rrel, and how can the barrel be re- 
blued?” 
Our correspondent does not state 
ether the barrel is rusted on the 
tside or in the bore. If the former, 
is a simple matter to remove it with 
y of the rust removers sold by the 
rdware stores, or with emery dust 
1 oil. 
f it is inside the barrel, however, it 
1 much more serious proposition, as 
is very easy to injure the shooting 
ilities of a rifle by using anything 
ich will roughen the grooves. Our 
rrespondent should obtain from a 


Sporting goods dealer. a brass wire 
bristle brush of the proper caliber and 
Some gun-cleaning oil, and brush out 

rifle thoroly, using the oil at the 
Same time. Do not use emery dust 


! oil inside the bore. If the bore is 
lly rusted, it should be sent back 
the factory to be re-bored. We be- 
ve it will be necessary to send the 
rrel back to the factory to be re- 
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is cross gection of @ Ford engine 
Pines wal sediment in the oil gathers 


Is sediment shortening the life of your engine? 


19 places where sediment damages important parts 


OW long will your engines 
H stand up? Will your auto- 

mobile engine be in good con- 
dition after 50,000 miles of hard 
driving over rough, muddy and 
sandy roads, or badly worn out after 
10,000 miles? Or will your tractor 
engine be worn out after one thou- 
sand hours of work? 

Machines that must be laid up 

- frequently for engine repairs are 
sure to be short lived. They contin- 
ually need to have carbon removed, 
valves ground, bearings and piston 
rings renewed. The best insurance 
against such troubles is proper 
lubrication. 

Some cars run for 15,000 miles 
without need for such overhauling. 
These are the cars which will still 
be on the road after 50,000 miles of 
running. Invariably such cars are 
perfectly lubricated. 


Why ordinary oil fails to 
protect you 


Ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of the engine—200° 



















































































Showing sediment formed This cross section of a Ford engine 
after 500 miles of running shows how Veedol reduces sediment 











i exclusively for the production of 
Where sediment damages Veedol, the scientific lubricant. 
4 engines The superiority of Veedol oil is 
i: Cylinder walls; 2. pistons; 3. pis- shown by the Sediment Test at the 
ton rings; 4. wristpins; 5. wristpin t f th 
bearings; 6. crankshaft main bear- op of the page. : 
ings; 7. crankshaft; 8. connecting- Veedol not only resists destruc- 
% ceeraan. ?: —e ag tion by heat and minimizes the con- 
valve cams; 12. cam shaft Dearings. sequent formation of sediment, but 
1% cam ghatt; 1s. timing gears; also reduces loss by evaporation in 
ignition drive shaft bearings; 17. , i igi . 
generator shaft bearings; 18. oil cir- your vonunaos * geen ase 
culating pump; 19. spark plugs. tity. You will get 25% to 50% more 
mileage per gallon with Veedol for 





2 oy hi . 
to 1000° F. Large quantities of . Gua, bas the old oil 


black sediment which has no Jubri- 
cating value is formed. This black 
sediment crowds out the good oil 
from the pistons and other fast 


in your 
crankcase and put in Veedol. Fol- 
low the directions given under the 
pictures below. 


moving parts permitting rapid wear. Buy Veedol today 
The parts it damages are listed in Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
the center of the page. The new 100-page Veedol book will save 
° e you many dollars and help you to keep 
Solving the sediment your car running at minimum cost. Send 


problem 10c for a copy. 
After years of experiments Veedol TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 


engineers evolved a new method of Veedol Department 
refining by which a lubricant is pro- 1564 oe Green Building, New York 
duced which resists heat. This, the. ranches of distributors 

: i 1 cit f the Unit 
famous Faulkner process, is used = "ieales end ‘Caneda — 














1. Rernove used oil 2. Fill the crankcase 3. Run engine very 4. Drein kerosene. 5. Refill to proper 
from the crankcase with kerosene slowly on its own Put in one quart level with correct 
power for 30 seconds Veedol; turn the en- rade of Veedol 
gine over ten times 
and drain again. 
a 














cJSiONS Your 
SBE tLE (SPECIAL SALE 


Thresh your grain this year with 
your own thresher. Do it when 
you are ready—when your grain is 
ready—when the weather is right. 
With your own thresher you can 

declare your independence of the threshin g-time nightmares you ’ve been up 
bin, safe and dry, instead 
of bleaching, sprouting—wasting out in the field, waiting to be “threshed. 


wooD BROS. 


INDIvIDUAL 


THRESHER 


Built in two sizes, 20x36 and 24x46, is easily run by a small tractor, and 
is backed by a warranty, that guarantees you absolute satisfaction. You 
can’t go wrong when y your choice is the INDIVIDUAL. 


Read Wood Brothers’ Cperpasienill 


That the ote iy AL is made of good material a 


against, and your grain will be put away in the 








thre her of tk 


ing the s same amount and kin d of grain. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK, “How the INDIVIDUAL Will Save Your Grain.” 
Whether you are buying for your own use, ora club of yourn 
urchase of a small separator, you w I get some mighty val 


this 
ittle book. Write today—and we will send you the name of the INDIV IDU AL pK . 


nearest you. 


Wood Bros. Thresher Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


26 East Washington Street, 
Lincoin, Neb. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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12,000- Engines, 
Masterpiece 7 : 
The low sale price on this Master- os 
piece 7 is a quantity price. You 
could come here and offer to SWE 

buy the whole <* 
12,000, yet I could 
not shade the price 
it, because 





ortableor 
stationary. Big bore, ane 
stroke, heavyweight, 
Every past stenéare 
i inter- 
changeable. 


FREE Book ond 
Sale Folder psi3 
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Decatur, Ill. 
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t} V 4 e1 I T V ythe 
ck of a fev ‘ e wonde d if 
haln rd t neig} 
bo. t i! ‘ 1! ) cco! l te 
K¢ 1 ¢ \ K | Blank 
1¢ er the d motion of her 
; V me t ceommodate”—la 
menting tl gance of time 
} i] 1 l V hing dishes 
ld } sec dishcloth in hand 
march to the vith her pan of 





cishwater—throw down the dishcloth 
rush to the ’phon vith something 

e “ju this min ite thought of.” If 
she looked out-of-doors, s was lost 
to dishwashing for from half to three- 
quarters of an hour. If it wasn’t a sud- 
den wish to wat the chickens or look 
for ¢ it was to “see what was com- 





to cut rhubarb; to bring Mrs 
Blank a fresh drink; to “look for the 
postman’’—-any one of the thousand 
things a woman wants to 
when she hasn't time to do them 
When the mail came, she would drop 
down to read. Again, she would go up- 
ome down empty-handed, and 


and one do 


stairs, « 


trot back for something she forgot 
Many atime Mrs. Blank groaned ment 
allv, but she dare not forget that Phyl- 


lis “came to accommodate.” 

In desperation dav 
for pencil and paper—a large 
On thi she drew a plan of 
That dav she followed Phyllis 


called 
sheet. 
floor 3 


with 


one she 


7 
the 


lines—dotted lines, starred lines, bro 
ken lines of various pattern 

end of each trip she put a number: 
posite the number on another 





ight and time-table 





she put the fre ‘ ine 
sheet wi full by noon. After the din 
ner dishes wer washed, she called 
Phvll t l | howed the 
| ) 
) ou kno. Phyili e began 

l } a fro? h 
wor \ 1 ha b n help to 

Phvll mils hannily 

I'l ow 1 what I I I 
empl \ t or I hav arned 

! chir ‘ do the ver san 
thines I have done 1 tl T have 
V ted a és rd i 0 mv € fv in 
motions that did accomplish any 
t ns I a " to s w you 
what T1 ¥ i dotte tart 
t eig W n u | n tl dishes 
I long line a ot sh where 
V switched ¢ yrie ] ! yu 
ee t} ‘ tted ine < t i Yor 
didn’t need an hour and a half to do 
the dishe did you 

Phyllis was silent; her lips closed 
firm); Mrs. Blank went on hurried] 
“I've thought many a time since I've 
beet ick that if T could just have 


drawn on 
have 
not complaining, Phyllis 


for the girl’s hand, “I just 


my would 
I'm 
iched 


want vou to 


time, I 


several months to my 


credit 
she re 








see what has been coming home to me 

before vou make a habit of wasting 

time You know we can’t get it back 

Will vou take the map to your room 
look it over?” 

Phyll was smiling when she re 
turned the map “It's switching and 
backing. and never getting far, isn't 
it?” she iid 

Exactly Do vou know, Phyllis 
whe I get up again I’m going to make 
mvself go“once I start I'm going to 
have schedule like a first-class train 
witl valuable load to be delivered 
at the right time. instead of a box car 
to be hunted here and there and left 
o! ings 

“So I,” said Phyllis, firmly. 
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We would not read study books only 
n the odd ends of time read onie 
thing that will entertain. Frances 
The Secret Gar- 
book; also her 
Taste of Apples,” 
by Janet : > Stingy Receiver,” 
by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, are de 
lightful reading Any or all of these 
book are suitable for reading aloud 


We will be bet- 
ter natured if we use some of the odd 
ends of our time in reading “When 
clover blooms and all the hive is sing- 
ing, the honey bee has little time for 
stinging.” 
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Health Bread 
An Iowa reader writ 
Will mu plea pub a reciy r 
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usic that ts 
| more than a memory 


The Victrola makes the opera and the 
concert more than a fleeting pleasure. It 
brings them right into your own home, 
there to be enjoyed as your permanent, 
| pticeless possession. 

You can have encores without number. 
You can hear the interpretations by the very 
same artists who won your admiration at 
the opera or concert—for the world’s great- 
est artists make records for the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers 
everywhere, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger Voice Culture Records 


are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 

tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 

facture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to 
a perfect reproduction. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


| Victrola 


Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HE NRY WALLACE 
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(N s on the Sabbath School Lesson I ’ 
for June 22, 1919. I Corinthians, 13.) |; all together. Paul defines 











peak = words, but in its effect upon 

IC aK ie! 9:2 . ° = ° 

oe i aes <= life of the Christians (I Corinthians, 
an angels, bu in ae \: of Which ware horeatior 

, unding wneing Lo » Ol which more hereatter. 

pac e sounding < 5 : ‘ % 

(2) Ane of To get the full meaning of the lesson 
nro} v, and knov we must consider it in connes tion with 
; vledge the chapters which precede and follow, 
so as to remove and thus see why such OUs 
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oe oe ott a ed the poor ‘onnection. When this epistle was | -hy 
pesiow ail my goods to feed the poor, | connection. “When th oo oe Exceptionally Good For Thre patcae 


I give my body to be burn a 
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10t love, it profiteth m« noth- a very low moral “sta te, as we should | . 

ve § reth long. and is | judge morals, while at the same time | r 

nvieth not; love vaunt th Corinth was a center of that tremen D BEN 
is net puffed up, (5) doth not dous mental aa spiritual activity that | 


behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its | everywhere in the time of the apos 


“Q) And ‘if ji | phasis was placed on tl 











nrovoked, taketh not ac- | followed the outpouring of the § FRANKLIN COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


unt of evil: (6) rejoiceth not in un- | The Spirit of God can not come in con- | 
righteousness, bit joiceth with the | tact with the minds of men without 
truth: (7) beareth all things, believeth | Producing this mental and moral activ- | 
| things,"hopeth ail things, endureth | ity, whether it be manifested in har- | 











| things. (8) Love never faileth; but | Mony with the teachings of the Spirit 
there be prophecies, they shall | ©r in hostility to the same. Sold Under PURITY 
be away; whether there be What Job said of old is true: “There | 





tongues, they shall cease; whether | is a spirit in man; and the breath of » > N OLD BEN 

there be knowledge, it shall be done | the Almighty giveth them understand- hree ames CHRISTOPHER 
awa (9) For we know in part, and | ing”; that is, man isa being capable of . ¥ oe 

we prophesy in ; (10) but when | being uplifted, enlightened and stimu- Produced and Shipped by 


is come, that | lated by the Spirit of the Almighty. OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 


which is in part be done away. The members of this church at Corinth es 
"hen I was a ild, I spake as a | were proud cf these spiritual gifts, the CHICAGO - MINNEAPOLIS 


felt as a chil I thought as a | gifts of healing, working miracles, A b Yi Deal 

child: now that I have become a man, | speaking with tongues, interpretation, s our er 
[have put away childish things. (12) prophesying, teaching. They were clam- 
For now we see in a mirror, darkly; oring, as is evident by I Corinthians, 
but then face to face: now I Know in 14, for the opportunity of exercising 
part: but then shall I know fully, even these gifts in their church meetings. 
as also I was fully known. (13) But They were, besides, envious of the 
now abideth faith. hope, love, these gifts of each other. Paul tells them of 
three: and the greatest of*these is the unity of the body of Christ, and the 
] ¥ necessity of the diversity of gifts 
keynote in this lesson is the | the necessity of the diversity of mem- 
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word here translated “love,” but inthe | bers in the human body; that is, gifts 
old version “charity... This charity, | were given for mutual helpfulness: | 
jowever, is not our charity, either in | but, he adds, you forget that in and of | 
the sense of overlooking faults or of | yourselves, and without the spirit of 
giving alms to the needy; nor does it | love which sanctifies them, they are of 
correspond entirely with our word | little or no value. 
ml The word here transiated Then in the lesson, in effect, he says: 
“love,” and in the old version “char- | No matter how eloquent you may be, 
ity,’ has a peculiar history. The pa- | without this spirit of love you are as 
gan 1 id did not have the word, sounding brass and nothing else (I Co- 
I se they did not have the idea rinthians, 13:1). No matter how emi- 
Hence this word does not appear in nent a prophet you may be, or how Chop Coal Costs 
t lassie Greek, for the simple rea- | skilled in the understanding or unrav- 
that it conveys a purely Chris- eling of my steries, secret things, nor for Range and 
: » Gi ok language had how n h you think you know, or even _ } 
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e or classi writ ind was even vou bestow 
ently coined by the Septuagint the poor: matte | I 
ators, or the seventy learned men Xe ier 4 |} low mine prices 
nslated the Old Testament into | you went ito t] oe 
G i ndria, Egypt, the cente tions, if vou do not Tecumseh C # comes t = 
ning of the known world profit vou nothing | a pa Prosar egw coer 
u 1 this newly-coined word to | thians, 13°3). ome Sever VS 
ite a number of passages occur- | Then follow Paul's definitions of lov inthe famous | 
‘ing particularly in the Song of Solo- not in the terms cof the grammari TY COAL fi 
ind the prophecy of Isaiah. the theologian, the school t pant mp lg 
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new and h meaning, while verses of the Sermon on 


word ag-2-pe became the distinc- | the « cter of the citizens of th 
S\ mbol - Christian life—active, kingd: He declared it to be His mis- 
gretic li in the believer. sion to establish. The man in whom 
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b nsufficient svnonyms? Briefly, it good-will toward men. He endures 
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unbelievers (I Thessalonians, han¢ 
that is, love not as an emotion, 
but an expression of a fixed and de- 
ill,a fixed habit of life: love 
in as bearing the likeness of a 
Common Father and redeemed by a 
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no vauntings, throws out no words of 
boasting or taunting, nor is he puffed When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Fart 
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Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney € 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books. 
Do the work yoursclf, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


Hany ical training by 7 6,00" 

nal jers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20. é 4 expr rt 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FRE Write t ~ for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundrecs of pictures men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School, 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCcHO AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
a6 yo hp KANSAS CiTy, MO. 


y, : \ VERS 
Pw. EVERY RS E® SS 


There’s one for every a. 
home or farm need. 


Myers Self-Oiling Electric 

House Pump shown here, Ais 

and other MyersHand and Power f=) 

Pumps for home water systems, &&% -s 
give running water in ki tchen, 
bath room, laundry, and in barn 
or troughs. Myers dealers are 
everywhere. They handle Myers 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers and 
Hand and Power Spray Outfits 
too. Ask yours tod: ay or write® 
for catalog, it's FREE, 


F. £. MYERS & BRO. 


319 Fourth St. Ashland, O.4\g0 




















make your own con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
troughs, and fence posts with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save a lot of money with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 


Does work equal to$300 mixers 
—yet costs only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 

tures. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for catalog now. 


Sheldon Mfg. Co. 
Box 487 , Nehawka 
Nebraska 








Bovee Furnaces 


With Regular Piping or With Pipeless Fittings 
r Sold at Manufacturer's 
Prices 
We manufacture 7 
sizes of furnaces, 
suitable for all sizes 
of bulldings. 

25 years on the 
market 
Absolutely high grade 
and most durable. 
Write us for direct 
information and save 
about one-half the cost 
of your heating plant 


Bovee Furnace Works 
195 W. 8th St., 
Waterloo, lowa 











PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 

ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamental ,con- 


DAISY FLY KILLE 





venient che ap. Lasts 
all n. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or 





tip over ; will ne ot BO nil 
or injure anyth 
ek, = Guaran teed effect ive. 
S« by dealers, or 
5 by EXPRESS 
“pre paid, $1 


NAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave Brook lyn, N Y 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material et 

‘ 
25% 

to you. Don'teven consider buying unti! you havesent 

us complete list of what you need and have coy estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


FAR 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


The Et — That Breathes 


ine! te of ey itr 
water or fane 
freeze up 

















third less fuel than 
others. Kighteen yrs 
on the market. All 


sizes on skids ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
©o. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 
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up with the self-eonceit of supposed 
knowledge. Knowledge, said Paul, the 
kind of knowledge you Corinthians 
are talking about, puffeth up; charity 
buildeth up, edifieth (I Corinthians, 
13:4). 

Nor does the man in whom love rules 
do unseemly things. He is a gentleman, 
a Christian gentleman, who would not 
knowingly do a discourteous act, nor 
does he seek first, last and all the time 
his own interests, to the disadvantage 
of his brother. Nor is he easily pro- 
voked, not giving way to anger even 
under severe provocation. Nor does he 
readily assume the existence or prac- 
tice of evil in another until it is clearly 
proven; nor when evil is discovered 
does he rejoice over that discovery, 
feeling that he is complimented by the 
discovery of evil in another, but he re- 
joices when the truth, whatever it may 
be, is clearly revealed (I Corinthians, 
13:6). 

The man in whom love rules bears 
all things, that is, endures or bears 
with human weakness. He furthermore 
believes all things; that is, as we un- 
derstand it, does not believe every- 
thing he hears, but has confidence in 
man so long, as in the judgment of 
charity, there is any ground for confi- 
dence. Besides, he does all this in a 
hopeful spirit. He becomes of neces- 
sity a splendid optimist, looking on the 
bright side of things as becomes the 
man who knows that he is living in 
God’s world, under His righteous gov- 
ernment, under His constant protec- 
tion, and, while hoping for the best 
and looking for it, endures manfully 
whatever comes (I Corinthians, 13:7). 

What a magnificent man Paul must 
have been, who could write in this 
lofty strain to a Christian church that 
had denied his authority, ridiculed his 
personal appearance, claimed that he 
was not one of the original twelve, 
hence an underling among the apostles, 
and had violated to a greater or less 
extent every law of life which he had 
taught. Love reigned, indeed, in him, 
for he could see beneath all this folly, 
self-conceit, quarrelsomeness and open 
sin, the dim outlines of the fruit of the 
Spirit. 

Having thus shown the pre-eminence 
of love and defined it, he contrasts it 
with the temporary gifts of the Spirit, 
of which they were so vain and proud. 
The time will come, he says in effect, 
when there will be no longer need for 
gifts of prophecy, no longer need of 
speaking with tongues, no longer a 
place for that knowledge of which you 
are so proud, and of which you boast 
yourselves. It will be sifted to the bot- 
tom and will come to naught. The 
knowledge that any of us have is im- 
perfect, the teaching of it more imper- 
fect still. When the fullnss of perfec- 
tion comes, and come it will, these im- 
perfect things will pass away. We 
are as little children, doing childish 
things. When we are men grown, we 
will, or at least should, put them away. 
The best of us now see but the dim 
outline of things as reflected as in a 
mirror of polished steel. The time is 
coming when we shall all see God face 
to face and know even as we are known 
—know Him as He knows us. 

There are, however, three things 
which will abide after all these tempo- 
rary gifts pass away: These are faith, 
or confidence in God, trust in Jesus of 
Nazareth, confidence in our fellowmen, 
the confidence toward all these that 
gives us life, makes us strong, wise, 
and prudent. There will also abide 
hope, the anchor of the soul, an anchor 
sure and steadfast, that entereth in be- 
hind the evil whither the forerunner 
has before us entered, and there will 
also abide love, which is the great, all- 
embracing bond which binds all togeth- 
er. The greatest of these is love. 
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Meat Distribution 

The Bureau of Markets of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
is now making some investigations in 
regard te the retail distribution of 
meats. Conferences have been held in 
New York and Boston. People who 
have had to do with distribution have 


been called in to these conferences. 
Other meetings will be held in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh in the near 
future 


The purpose is to bring the retailers 
together and discuss present systems 
of marketing, with a view to eliminat- 
ing unnecessary expense. The Bureau 
of Markets can do a lot of good in this 
direction. Our distributing system in 
the cities needs overhauling. 
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All Live: 
Bifective 


The Standard 
Oil Company |} 


Kill 
For 


dijution ¢ 
hog-cne 


(Indiana) 


and the Farmer]: - 


to keep ye 
sites and‘ 


Anir 


HERE is no general class of 

men who understand so_thor- 

oughly, and appreciate so well, 
the service rendered by the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) as do the 
farmers of the Middle West 





Wherever he may live the farmer is 
as familiar with the dark green tank 
wagon as he is with the conveyance 
which brings the mail carrier. He 
knows that his requirements of petro- 
leum products will be provided. 


He depends upon the service ren- 
dered by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), confident that the company 
will deliver to him whatever products 
he needs, when he needs them, and at 
a price which is fair. 





During the past two or three strenuous years 
the farmer of America has carried the respon- 
sibility for feeding the world. Every hour of 
every day he was busy, and every minute 
was precious, 


To multiply the effectiveness of his own and 
his employes’ labor, he installed modern 
equipment — tractors, trucks, cultivating and 
harvesting machinery. 


To run these machines gasoline, kerosene, 
lubricating oils, and greases were absolutely 
necessary. ‘To get them the farmer would 
have been forced to take hours of time going 
to town were it not for the distributing facili- 
ties of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
The Company brought the products he 
needed to the farm, even to the tractor in 
the field. 





It is this kind of service which has brought 
the farmer and the Company into such close 
and such friendly relations. It is this kind 
of service which emphasizes the usefu!ness 
of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) as a 
public servant, 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
1349 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 





WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 
BY KEEPING 


Ail Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


i Bifective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, } aie in and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Commen Skim Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 mimates by contaci. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 
We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 


ju §6 


man arthritis, sore mouth, ete. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 


sites po disease. 
WRITE FOR THEM. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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CLIN TAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
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siios made, book 
Nappanee Lumber & Mis. Co. 
Box 151 Nappance, lad. 
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Our readers are invited to contri ext par ‘nt. Questions concerning | 
dairy t wi imswer 

° ° accociations is the emall hres x 
Dairy Champions and the Small | *ssociations is the small bi _ 
Breeder adds pride of ownership to his profes- 
sional ill in ring for the stock. 
Ponresenti ls nart of the mar- 
When we read of $25.000 calves and " 3 Despre a aS ag *° sae 0 od 
$50,000 ce Qws and $60,000 bull the cet <a ee ee een ee nail <n en ota 
r > man ith > herd has 
average small pure-bred breeder 0 owe = af eer here ll herd has 
. : always been held in respect. If small 

herd represents an outlay of only a , } , , 

; : ; ’ yreeders turn out a few re am- 
few hundred dollars per head, looks as er: eS Caen 
pions, that respect may shade into 


like a small-time affair. When we see 
photographs of the homes of luxury in 
which some of these high-priced mar- 


vels are installed, there may be a 
tendency to look down on the rough 
dairy barn of the breeder who is his 


own herdsman. 

If breeding were an exact science, 
the big breeder with plenty of capital 
might have everything his own way. 
The bulk of the good blood of the 
country would be concentrated in the 


big herds, and the small fry would 
have to be content with culls. As it 
stands, however, the small breeder 


turns out a champion about as often as 
the big breeder. 

This spring, for instance, the out- 
standing records in the Holstein and 
Jersey herds of the country have been 












made by cows from small herds. Vive 
La France, the Oregon Jersey who 
holds the breed record for a year’s 
butter-fat production, is owned and 
was bred by Ovid Pickard, a Marion 
Oregon, dairyman with a small herd of 
mnly fifteen cows. Old Man’s Darling 
2d, Jersey junior four-year-old cham- 
pion, is of the same herd. Pickard is 
a small breeder, but he has made a 
bigger name for himself this spring 
than any other owne Tersey stock. 
One of the latest tein records 
is that made by Rolo Mercena De Kol, 
a five-year-old, who has just set new 
marks in fat production for seven and 
thirty-day tests. Her seven- da record 
is 51.93 pounds and her thi avr 
ord 200.34 pounds. The se 
bests the former record b 





more th pound, and the 


an a 








record is almost fifteen pounds a 
of the old champion’s best mark. 

J. B. Hanmer, of ch, Ontario, 
Canada, the owner of the cow, is a 
v g man who has only been in the 
business for himself a short é He 





is reported as having only average fi 


cilities for handling his cows. 


The cow cost Mr. Hanmer $320 a 
short time before the records were 
made. Anyone with a leaning toward 


mathematics may be interested in fig- 
uring out just what interest he is likely 
to get on that investment. The cham- 
pion’s breeding was not considered re- 












markable till she ennobled it by her 
performance. Her dam has five other 
daughters in the Canadian Record of 
Merit, but her sire was apparently not 
sufficiently attractive to head a pure- 
bred herd. He has only two regis 
tered daughters. 

The records were made in the same 
stable with the rest of the herd and 
under ordinary conditions. Rolo Mer- 
cena De Kol is not an isually big 
cow as Holsteins go weighs 1,300 
pounds. She did not handle an un- 


usual quantity of roughage » during the 








test, but did show ability in consum- 
ing and digesting concentrates. Dur- 
ing the last four days of test she 
ate as high as 34 pounds of grain daily 
together with 120 pounds of —— 














and red beets, and 16 pounds of 

age. Twice a day she was given a 
light feed of hey. The grain ra 1 
consisted of equal parts of bran, oats, 
distiller’s dry grains, one and one- 
fourth parts of oil meal and cottonseed 
meal and one-half part of hominy and 
gluten. , Toward the end of the test, 
she was fed as high as two parts of 
oil meal and one and one-haif parts of 
cottonseed meal in the ration, cutting 
off the gluten and hominy. 

Here are the milk records made by 

this wonderful producer from one to 
sixty days, inclusive: 
One day, butter (Ibs.) ........ 8.57 
One day, milk (ibs.) ........ - 126.8 
Seven days, butter (Ibs.) ..... 91.93 
Seven days, milk (Ibs.) ....... 738.7 
Average test (per cent)..... _ 5.62 
Thirty days, butter (ibs.) ..... 200.3 
Thirty days, milk (ibs.) . 


Average test (per cent) . 

Sixty days, butter (ibs.) 

Sixty days, milk (Ibs.) ... 
The backbone of the dairy 





breed 











something deeper and may see the 
big breeders, like baseball scouts, go- 
ing to the “bushes” when they want 
to find something particularly good. 


we 





The Value of a Milk Cow 


There was a time when some of us 
were about convinced that in order to 
pick out a good milker, it was merely 
necessary to measure the diameter of 
the milk veins, the smoothness of the 
hair on the escutcheon, and a few oth- 
er points. If she ranked high enough 
according to the show-ring scale, she 
was a good milker; if she ranked low, 
she was a poor one. [t was all very 
simple. 

While we appreciate now that “noth- 
ing except death and taxes,” 
we still retain a little confidence in 


is sure 


the relation of bodily conformation to 
milk production. Some of the minor 
points don't matter, but a cow with a 
broad muzzle, good heart-girth, and 























Ww ith capacity in barrel and udder has 
a better chance for mi iking a good rec- 
ord than one w 1 fails in those re- 
spects gut ter all, it is only a 
chant Si fine looking cows, pur- 
chased per! ter a bit of strong 
competition 1 le, shew themselves 
to be fitted ornaments for the 
pasture, while a homely creature, pur- 
chased ¢ to i! up 1e last stan- 
chion, may prove to |} tl 1ey- 
maker of t) herd 

Improving the herd by buying good 
looking inimais at sales, p ite or 
pub ic, was d su Zing busi be- 
cause of the fac that it was more or 
less of an even bre to whether 
the cow boi l better or 
worse than the avers eady in the 
herd. Many poor cows survived on 
account of their looks, and some good 
ones, betrayed by an unfortunate idio- 
syncrasy in their exterior, went to an 
untimely death at the butcher shop. 

For the pure-breds, a change in pol- 
icy came fairly early. The seven and 


the thirty-day tests began to “ some 


indications of a cow's ability. Now the 
better proof, as shown by a long-time 
test, is frequently available to show 
the prospective buyer what he may 
expect. 

Progress with the grade herds in 
this direction has come almost entire- 
ly thru the cow testing associations. 
Very few owners of grades themselves 
take time to weigh and test carefully. 
The cow testing association has done 
this for them and done it cheaply. 

The gain to the public and to the in- 
dustry thru this method of selecting 
the best producers is too great to cal- 
culate. To the individual dairyman, it 
comes as great boon. He can buy 
cows of known abilitv, and he can sell 
stock on the basis of actual accom- 
plishment, instead of being forced to 
rely on th buver’s prejudices and 
fears. 

An interesting example of the added 
value that ttaches to a cow with a 











known record is shown by the report 
of the first pure-bred Holstein sale 
held in Madison county, Indiana. A 
cow with a testing sociation record 
brought the best price of the sale, $350. 
She was not as well bred nor as good 
an individual as many others, but she 
was a guaranteed producer. And her 
owner found, another sales- 
man had found ‘fore him in other 
lines, that a sound guarantee has a 
cash value. Thirty-two head of cows 
without records averaged $167.67 at 
this sale, while four cows with cow- 
testing association records brought 
an average of $301 


South Omaha Stock Yards Cleaned— 





The cattle division of the South Omaha 
stock yards has been cleaned recently. 
The government has expressed a desire 
for cleaner facilities, and the stock yards 


company has an ambition to make this 
the cleanest stock yards in the country. 
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Cough Cured 


Lung and Intestinal 
Worms Destroyed 


Dobry’s Hog Remedy 


ranteed to ¢ ure c ouuh, destr 
testi reve el era and 
losts, cure sick sack wa pigs 
dition hogs in the best of heal 
farrow healthy and stronger pics 
flow of pure milk; keeps pigs f 
cough, ecours and worms. In u 
Absolutely reliable. Its sale aut! 





Gu 












ior!zed hy the 





State of lowa and permi i by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ¥ ed and recon 
me sd by thou 3 of ‘Sarai Sent on 90 








days’ trial without r 
and condition of hogs, 
amount of the remedy. 
will be asked, 


John Dobry Manufacturing Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


% unnin 
* Water 


rl - is a recognized necessity 
in the modern Kitchen, Dairy, Barn- 


yard or Garden. 
Bethalto Systems 


provide it clear and cold from the bottom of 
well or cistern, at less cost and more satisfact 
orily than any ether made. Dealers and P iumb- 
ers handling BETHALTO control the business 
in their territory. Write for Wterature and 
proposition. 

Southern Auto & Machinery Co. 
122 Robert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


noney? .g@ive number, sizes 
We will send a sufficient 
If it fails, no money 





























$420 Extra Profit 
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Is the title kiet tha at tell 
Milkoline t r for f 
how when te t 
t the ‘ 
gallon. 
saves time ar for free copy of booklet 


mc 
and our thirty dy trial offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO, 4%.cccamar 2's: 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














ONE YEAR 
_TO PAY 


uys the 
Light running, easy cleaning, 
close skimming, durable. 


NEW BUTTERFLY 

Separators are guaranteed ime 

against defects in. material workman- 

saip. Made also in four larger sizes all sold on 
30 Days’ 

and on a pian whereby they earn re | 

— t by they save. Posta’' 

Buy from he 


T a 
Ice: Dover sea 2163 Marshatt BI. Chicago 





BARLEY — 


FOR HOGS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLE, 
PRICE AND INFORMATION 


M,C. PETERS MILL GO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle all kinds of 


HAY AWD FEED 


lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list 


301-303 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, jOWA 
WATIORAL Hollow TILE 


Last FOREVER SILOS 


_ toInstall, Free from Troubhs 





Carload 














Buy ™ Biowing In 
Erect a Biowing Down 
tmmediate Shipment Preezing 


Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile, 
Write today for prices. Good terri< 

tory open for live agents. 

: NATIONAL TILE SILO Co. 

BS 30558. A. tong Bidz, KANSAS CITY @@. 


Tractor Bargain gecere Tare 
3-bottom Plow. Al!) earl new. Size 1 de 
SU DERBERG BROS. ° GAL .) A, Le Le 
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Please mention this paper when 
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See That He 
Comes Right 


When the thresherman brings 
his outfit to your farm, don’t let 
him bring an old worn out steam 
engine. Nor, do you want him to 
bring alittle light gas tractor that 
lacks power and is constantly 
breaking down. Insist upon his 
coming with the old reliable 


Nichols-Shepard 
Steam Engine 


Then you know there will be no lack of 
p ower, and no breakdown to cause a 
oss of —— and a waste of your grain. 
A. L. Willson, of Fran Ind., 
writes — 24th, 1918: “*The20 Horse 
SingleCylinder Engi ne I purchased of 
ou this season is giving me perfect 
Zatisfaction in overs respect. Ihave 
msed several other makes, but I never 
knew what a engine was until 5 
using the e Nichols -Shepard. 
*It steams and dies easily, has 
ample power to ove my 36x 0 
ator and is economical z fourteen 
year old boy does most of the firing."” 


The Nichols-Shepard Engine will do 
the same for you, 

Write and ut us tell you more about 
it. Also ask ut the ed River 
Special—the theocher that “saves the 
Sarmer's thresh bill.” 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Bullgers exclusively of ed Fe “red oe 
cial Threshers, Win ers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil Gas ngines 




















MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


INSTALLED IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 


you 


PAY ONE 





Saves three-fourths your time—make one 
man’s time worth four—Saves all the 
Grain. Built strongest, Special Elevator 
Chain 6000 lbs. breaking strain,2-inch bear- 
ing surface, fits perfectly over sprockets, 
positively no friction—lz asts a lifetime. 


Elevates Wheat, Oats or Ear Corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 


Special Plan of Installing Assures Satisfaction. 
Valuable biue prints of latest model crib with large 
Catalog showing § styles of Elevators, free. 


A. — MEYER MFC. CO. Box 269 Morton, Its. 














SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


Over 150,000 Sold 
5th Year 






HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 


do work no others can do; will pick up lodged 
grain, no matter how badly tangled nor how 
flat it Hes on the ground, sothat it may be cut 
the same as if standing. Cut 


They will get it. 

all around your field, save halt your time and 
all yourgrain. Made of stee!. Endorsed by 
agricultural colleges and over 20,000 
farmers who have used them. Shipped to 
responsible parties on three days’ free trial. 
if not as represented, return at our expense; 
money where paid wil! be refunded. Prices 86.40 
per set of 8; $8.00 persetofi0. Fit all ma- 
chines. Sold by all dealers 

CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CoO. 

3830 Elmwood Ave. 313 N. Sth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Leavenworth, Kan. 


LUMBER 


oF LWORK and general building material at 


OR MORE SAVING 


2 you a teven consider bfying unti! you have sent 
us complete list of or oe Yap need and have our estimate 
by return mail, P quick and pay the "CO. 


FARM MERS "LUM BER 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 
cS ane Ss ed Black Amber; “tes vated 90%, 


$2.00 per bu.; sacks at cost 
ARTHUR REES, Altona, Illinois 














Boys Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to atudy 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
ene wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
oY wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Geese 


When I boy, I didn’t like 
geese, because of the hissing way they 
came running at me, with their necks 
outstretched. Later I got interested 
in geese, when I learned that geese 
often lived to be fifteen years old, and 
that there a 
of geese living to be forty years old, 
and one case of a goose reaching the 
age of eighty-two years. No other do- 
mestic fowl or animal is so long-lived 
as the goose. 

For some reason, most farmers in 
this section of the country do not keep 
geese. There are even fewer now than 
there were twenty years ago. But in 
every section there are a few farms 
which are especially adapted to rais- 
ing geese. The prime requisite is low, 
rough pasture land with a creek or 
pond. Of course geese can be raised 
without water, but on those farms 
where neither water nor waste pasture 
land is available, it is usually best to 
depend on chickens rather than geese. 
Geese are a good deal like sheep in 
their pasturing. They eat the grass 
close and also eat a number of weeds 
which most kinds of stock will not 
touch. Geese are hardy, and ordinarily 
are not bothered by insect pests or by 
disease. In this respect they have a 
great advantage over turkeys. So far 
as a house is concerned, all that geese 
need is an open shed. 

Young goslings are handled in just 
about the same way as young chickens. 
During the first day or two they are 
not given any food. Then they are 
given a little oat meal or bread crumbs 
and possibly a little skim-milk or same 
chopped boiled egg. After two or 
three weeks of being handled in just 
about the same way as the ordinary 
chick, they are ready to be turned out 
on pasture to forage for themselves. 
Of course they appreciate house scraps 
and a little grain besides pasture, but 
after a gosling is three weeks old, it is 
remarkable what a large part of its 
living it can get off of pasture. If 
there is plenty of pasture available, it 
not necessary to feed much grain 
to geese except in the winter time and 
during the two or three weeks previ- 
ous to putting them on the market. 
People who make a business of fatten- 
ing geese buy young geese which are 
fully feathered and put them in pens, 
six or eight geese to a pen, and feed 
them for three weeks all they will eat 
of a mixture of corn meal, oat meal 
and Red-Dog flour. Another plan that 
seems to work all right, and cer- 
tainly more practical in this section of 
the country to give them all the 
whole corn they will eat, together with 
a little skim-milk or buttermilk. 
are said to make very economical 
gains, and with feeds at present prices 
it is claimed that it costs only around 
10 cents to produce a pound of gain. 
At the present time, fat geese sell on 
the Chicago market for around 22 
cents a pound 

Some people say 
finest kind of meat there is, 
er folks don’t like it at all. 
mendously fat, fully five or six times 
fat as ordinary chicken or duck 
meat. But goose fat is a high quality 
of fat, and those who have become 
accustomed to goose meat seem to be 
very fond of it. 

All of our common geese seem to be 
descended from the original wild goose 
of Europe, which is quite closely re- 
lated to the Canadian wild goose that 
we see flying over every spring and 
fall. In fact, the Canadian wild goose 
is sometimes captured and sidied with 
the tame geese, to produce what is 
known as the Mongrel goose, which is 
supposed to produce an especially fine 
quality of meat. 

The most popular varieties of geese 
in the United States are the Toulouse 
and Embden. The Toulouse comes 
from France, where geese are very 
popular. They are gray in color and 
grow quite large, a full-grown gander 
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Between Sowing and Haying BUILD FENCE 


time and hay cutting to get your fences 


Use that sap which comes between plowing and seedin; 
your farm, protect your crops and prevent 


in good shape. Good woven wire fences increase the value o 
danger to your livestock. 


PENDERGAST FENCE STAYS PUT 


No repairs are necessary—the good heavy galvanized full gauge, steel, hard wire makes ft last for » 


We have two factories right in the North and Middle West actually manufacturing farm fence complete, 
Our twenty-five years’ experience has taught us the right styles and kind of fence the farmers require. 
Pendergast fence exactly meets these requirements. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY 


“Bellevue, Mich., Feb. 9, 1919. 
United Fence Co., 
















ars, tr 





Leyden, N. D,. Feb. 16, 1919, 


United Fence Co., 









Stillwater, Minn, Stillwater, Minn. 
Gentlemen : Gentlemen : 

Please send me 80 rods medium weight fence, Will you kindly ship along with barb wire one 
style 9-42-30, that is if the price has not ad- woven wire stretcher. Send bill of same do 
vanced when this order reaches you I have the very best you can on it as I have t ta 
bought fence from you people before and can say lot of your wire and recommend it to my igh- 
it was the best fence for the money on the bors also. 
market. Received woven wire today 0. K. 

Yours truly Yours truly, 
M. C. JONES. M. J. HOLER 





PENDERGAST FENCE WITHOUT A SAG 


Every rod carries guarantee of satisfaction. These prices invite comparison with any. 
Only two profits on Pendergast Fence—yours and ours, We prepay freight to your station in states 
as shown below. 



















































é © be % Price per rod delivered in 
“ B 2 . ys. 2B | Minnesota, * B. I 
2 © ey > Opes = Wisconsin | Kansas he 
> & 3 $3 &pS8 £2 | Missouri Nebe. il. 
77) 4 = ns no Ss a 
7-26-16 7 26 16 Standard 550 $ .32 $ 3334 |$ .304% 
7-26-30 7 26 30 spacing 725 -42 : 40 
-34-16 8 34 16 throughout. 650 38 3944 36 
8-34-30 8 34 30 For = 825 48 -50 46 
9-42-16 9 “42 16 10-50- 725 -42 44 40 
9-42-30 9 42 30 _. 3M, 3% 9 52 55 -50 
10-50-16 10 4 bY 4%, 544, 0 825 48 50 -46 
10-50-30 10 8, 8, 990 5744 -60 55 
WF ae Oy Barb Wire No 12144 gauge 
Barb wire 2-pt. hog 3-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 85 Ibs..... 5.00 5.20 4.95 
Barb wire 2-pt. cattle 5-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 80 Ibs... 4.75 4.95 4.7 
Barb wire 4-pt. cattle 5-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 85 lbs... 5.00 5.20 4.95 
EOD, SP EMenvassivecekh eset svnetiabh ssedbendeekediasdeces’ 1.45 1.55 1.40 
ES TD ea errr Terr ee ee 1.40 1.50 1.35 















Delivered prices outside above states on request. 
BUY DIRECT FROM ABOVE AND SAVE TIME! 


Big circular upon request. Order o~ . yout nearest factory. 


UNITED FENCE CO. of Stillwater, 33 sis. Sclinses,) 







$23 Main ce « _ Stillwater, Minn. 
Front St., Fort Madison, lowa 












STOCK 
LICK IT ‘ 
| {* WORSES.CATTLE SHEEP sf DROP BRICK IN FEED 80X, 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 
NO ING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


| BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooc 


IG CU 


IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 0 H-P. 
Immediate * shipment 


‘2, Tenn. 








reaching a weight of from twenty-five 
to thirty pounds. 

The Embden, which comes from Ger- 
many, where geese are also very popu- 
lar, is not quite so large as the Tou- 
louse, but has an advantage in its 
white color, which makes it rather 
more popular on the market. 

If you have a farm that has low, 
rough pasture and a creek or pond, I 
would suggest that you write to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 767, on “Goose Raising.” 







Saw-Kig—allatgreatly : 
reduced prices, Best% 
Engine—longest rec- 
—strongest guarantee. Choose your own 
terms, Nocut in quality, bat a big cut in price 
for quick action. Write for new ¢ ice cata- 
log--FREE, postpald--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1536 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1536 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 











Rye Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

























“How does rye hay, cut when the THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
rye is in the dough stage, compare has become so popular in its first four years 
with timothy in feeding value? I have | thousands have been called for to replace, on 
a field which is now in rye, that I am moe preg) waged very Few “gee eae 

i “ ss 2 = = "> e 4 smali cos e anng oO © earlier 
thinking of seeding to alfalfa, and I ermotors, m et 
have been wondering if it might not | ing. Itsenclosed motor 
be a good scheme to put on a light | keeps in theoil and 
ah png . . keeps out dust and 
seeding of rye in connection with the | rain. The Splash Oil- 
alfalfa. I have thought that the rye | ing System constantly 


floods every bearing with of. pre- 
venting wear and ena the 
mill to pump in the lightest reeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year, 

uble Gears are wed. each carrying half the load. 


might furnish considerable protection 
to the alfalfa during the winter, and 
that I could cut it the next spring for 


hay.” 

: k 

Rye hay has almost exactly the Was ‘Tenis ~ge Fane Se Saws 
same analysis as timothy, but we do | Write AERMOTOR co. 2500 Twelfth St, Cha 





not regard it as quite so valuable, un- 
less it is cut jusf as the heads are com- 
ing out. If the grains are allowed to 
reach the dough stage, the beards will | 
be hard enough so that they are likely | 
to cause some trouble. 
Rye seeded with the alfalfa doubt- | 
less will afford the alfalfa some pro- 
| 

| 


A Wood Barrel and 4 Feeder Cups 
MakeaSelf Feeder 


Saves your feed. Feeds 

all feeds. Pay nothing 

until thirty days. Ten 

thousand fn use. 
Quick delivery. od 

by mall or wire. 4 Cups and Barrel Cover, $18 

BURRELL, Box M-S6, Kankakee, Hl 





tection during the witner. Our corre- — 


spondent’s plan sounds quite practical. 
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y Hof- 

and in 

s of hens and chiel ks euananvie: 
Flies, Ants, Roaches, Gar- 
Gen Brgs and Worms, 
Mosquitoes, Bed Bugs, Etc. 
mewn insects treathe through 
Hofstra exerts a chemical 
seals their pore <a eff their 

t dead, quick. OT a potson; 
miess to humans - canhieiees safe 
iywwhere; simple, easy to apply and 








5c Loaded Guns; 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Packages at Grocers’ and Drugzgists’ 
Get te enuine in yellow metal gun ofr 
square cw package. If dealer hasn’t it 
gend,t ame and 15 cents and we'll mail 
you & yvaded gun, postpaid. 


IS HOFSTRA MFG. CO. 
| SS = 402 WN. Cheyenne 
Why Tulsa, Okla, 








CURES SICK CHICKENS 
HEEPS CHICKENS WELL 


GERMOZONE 


Preventive and curative of colds, roup. canker, 
swelled head, sore head, chicken pox. limber neck, 


gourcrop, cholera, bowel trouble, etc. 
remecy that did my little chicks any 
of bowel trouble,” savs Mrs elis 
“Ourckickens were dying badly with cholera 
entirely stonned it,"’ writes F W Sornberger, Geddes. So 
Dekots 9“‘Havewsed Germozone for the past 8 aa wed 
th eee to compare with it,”” says 
“Germogone does all 
625 cw A iS neon 1615 Sixteenth 


“The only 
‘ood in case 


bilene, Kan 
Germozone 






eras 
ve.N Bir- 


K 
more’ 


nmingham, Ala. Good also for rabbits, birds and pet stock. 


CERMOZONE issold generaily at drug and seed stores 
from ay ~ ne 


omAnA, NEB. 


email 
Poultry 


432, 


Don’t risks substitute. 
in new 25c, Tic and $1.50 sizes, 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept, 





--Tom Barro: n 280-Egg 
h ‘Apel, May an 
FR 


cy guaranteed 





aL a Box «we , Lancaster, Mo. 


_ LEGHORNS. 


SE CO™B BROWN LEGHORNS 


that always iays. eggs, 86.00 





st 1 Seiected 
$1.50 perl5. Baby chicks, #18410 per 100. 
. WEST, Ankeny. iowa 












ingle Comt 
layipg stre 


250 2-year 
heavy 





















b prise Ww inning  eockerel s Satisfac 
i. Hees $5.00 per 100, $3.00 per 50, $1.5 
DD e ' 
Leghorn eggs (T gene Smith straiz 
; i 
x 
Gi 
“hth | 
Gea. Vi s 
£ L % Mor tr a not KS. 
FISHER ‘s MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS 
1 ; ; v mah 
beak 
s Rouen 
duck 














Hi "t egga fur sale DH Dest lar . 
w pp eit 
ORPING SORS. 
TayLoR’ S $s. 6. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
aus ee ee See aa 
trot ’ nt 
ck v et at 1 wy large 1 g 
irate ree. C.A.T \YLO R, Ames, Ia, 
= RHODE S5. AND ‘REDS. 
Qo Comb Rhode Is and F Reds. Big type, dar 
Xtra good layers. Prize winnere fc r nine 
Years cial redaction on —Fleck $3.50 per 
a SF fancy p L x 
high g inales, $1.7 5 
br oice year c 
van Edw. F. Ber ‘ wa 





i YAN D< YoTES. 














We gE Wyandott e ergs 1 5 
batches duplicat Jeatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Ne 
DUCKS. 

— a ~~ a a 
RE fan Ranner duck and Leghorn eggs, $1.50 
for 15. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Kell, 1M. 

=. 





MESCELLANEOTS. 
Re trom 49 warfeties af chickens. Aye Bros., 
4 Bistr, Nebr. Box 2 


























The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contr 
pe! rience to thi is department. Questions relating 


l 








bute their ex- 
to 











A Side-Line Business 


are the 


< 
1 


Farmers 
eggs 


largest producers 
but the poultry 
e-line business. 


eggs 


of poultry, 


ming is a 


ana 





end of fz 


So long as the chickens and are 
what might be called by-products, the 
farmer will not take the interest in 


getting the price for his product which 


is taken by the commercial poultry 
grower, whose living comes from his 
poultry. The chickens are worth some- 


thing to the farmer as scavengers of 
bugs and worms that destroy; they are 
worth something as fertilizing agents; 
they are worth something as a handy 
source of meat. The farmer, for his 
owkn. comfort, must keep a flock of 
chickens. They give him a profitable 
market for waste products, since a 
share of their food is waste. As a side- 
line business, poultry keeping is a 
profitable business for the farmer who 
keeps poultry as it should be kept. 


The handicap of poultry as a side 
issue is that if any part of the farm 
stock is neglected, the chances are 


that part will be the chickens. The 
cure for this is for the farmers and the 


commercial poultry breeders to link 
their interests thru codperation, and 
get better acquainted with one anoth- 


er. Men and women with mutual in- 
terests become friends when they get 
acquainted, and friends guard mutual 
interests. From his friendship with 
men whose sole business is poultry 
keeping, the farmer gets a respect for 
chickens which he could mever get 


from a cattle or a horse breeder. Dach 
of us emphasizes his or her line. If we 


want to feel that there is no business 
on earth so worth while as chickens, 
we should attend a first~<lass poultry 
show. 

A little story of a recent 
present will illustrate a point. A lady 
who knew the value of choice china 
brought a cup and saucer from Switz- 
erland. When a young friend was to 
be married, she thought of the choicest 
gift she could give her, and resolved to 
give up her cup and saucer. She took 
it to the bride personally... When the 
young lady unwrapped the gift, the do- 
nor thought she saw a shade of disap- 


wedding 


pointment cross her face. Promptly 
she put out her hand, and taking the 
gift she said: “Dear, I give you this 
with a wrench. I would like to Keep it 


myself, but because I love you, I want 
vou to have it. If you put it in the 
cupboard, it will be only a cup and 
saucer to you, and you will take no 


It is a choice specimen 
on a sheif, make of it a 
you will have joy in it.” 


pleasure in it. 
of art. Put it 


specimen, and 













The difference between the farmer 
and the fanc as poultry breeders is 
that the * keeps all his chickens 
n the LS vere, That is, 
he makes no distinction in c! > spec 
imens and chickens for the table. The 
fancier puts his birds on a pedestal, 
and has the joy of owning “speci- 
mens.” The farmer needs the enthusi 

rom the fancier; the 


can get i 








to get the viewpoint of 

er. e YX uld rather have the 

rmer trade at irs per mal 
bird for all the surplus males fit for 
breeders than the fancier trade which 
takes only the exceptional male at fif- 
ty dollars. ‘But we would like to have 
our customers fanciers enough to know 





the quality of the birds they buy. When 
they get a fine specimen, we would be 
glad to have them take pride in “put- 
ting it on a shelf. 

More getting together will great 
help both farmers and fanciers. 





A Tip 

We were talking of ~ full cushion 
needed especialivy in Cochins and Wy- 
andottes. “i'll give you a tip,” said a 
sful fancier. “You can’t have a 
full eushion unless there is something 
to support it. You must have enough 
long feathers in the ray next to the 
tail to hold out the soft cushion feath- 
ers. When you make your mating, 
eount the number of feathers in this 
ray. If there are only six or seven on 
each side, there will be a break in the 
cushion. You should have at least 
eight main tail feathers on each side. 
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use 


en that the 


lowest possible cost. 


vente 
bills. On this basis, 





ECLIPSE. 


breeze blowing. 





litile friction—noiseless. 


oe 
umping- 5 


pee all over the country have 
prov ECLIPSE WOOD WIND- 
MILL insures a reliable water supply at the 





ome ECLIPSE WINDMILLS erected 38 ts 
ago are still pumping—with no repair t 
the cost of your water 
supply is about $1.65 a year if you use the 


Efficient—will pump water with only a light 
Requires only 
oiling —- has direct stroke —no gears— but 


occasional 


Have your dealer tell you about 
the superior construction of the 
ECLIPSE, its Jong life and other f it 


features. 








MANUFACTURERS 





‘Morse TC 


HICAGO 


OG 





breeders the birds with 
tail feathers to support the 
vou will get the fullness 
you want. No matter how good the 
prospective breeder this point 
should be considered to grow the best 
birds.” 

Another point of importance is the 
oo of the wing feathers. Our own 


Choose for 
eight main 
cushion, and 


1s, 








judgment is that there is a relation 
betwe he length of the wing feath- 
ers and those of the tail. A bird may 
look fine with a hali-grown tail, and 
be out of proportion when the tail is 
full gre The length of the wing 
feathers may give a pointer as to 
whether or not >» tail has been 
plucked a few weeks before showing. 


Cholera in Chickens 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you inform me as to the symp- 
toms of chicken cholera, and what to 
do for it? How long are the fowls 
sick? Also what effect would poison 
grain have on th ? Would it be apt 
to kill them at once, or would they be 
sick a day or two? Would it affect 
the bowels or cause fowls to lose the 
use of their limbs?” 

There is no separate discharge of 
urine in bird tt ureters from the 
kidnev discharge the thi urine into 
the cloaca, it is voided with 
the faeces. This in health is a pure 
white; in disease it is tinted with yel- 
low. The first indication of cholera is 
that these urates are yellow. The 
droppings are green, bright green, and 
at times froth, The excrement is 
thin, mixed with mucus. The feathers 
are rough, the bird becomes drowsy 
the crop nearly always full, and appar- 
ently paralyzed. Usually in real chol- 
era death follows quickly. The flock 
may be wiped out in a few days, or 
die a few ata time thru several weeks. 


Do not let 
The blood 
Disinfect 


Kill and burn the victims. 
the blood reach the ground. 
warms with cholera bacilli. 


the quarters. Copper, lead, zinc and 
strychnine poisoning will cause pa- 
ralysis. 








Pack Eggs in Stoneware 
Jars 


Government Recipe for Preserving 
Eggs for Home Use 
KIND OF EGGS—Fresh and clean. Do not 
use eg¢s that float. When eggs are slightly soiled 
remove such stains witha cloth dampened with 
Do not pack dirty eggs under any cir- 


During April, May, june, 
duly, August and September 














ETHOD — 1 Ot. 
Qts. Water tt 
mixture in a! 
ent to preserve 1 
proportion 
and scalded. 


Sodium 





amounts in 


ger 
ighly cleaned 
lution to cover eggs. Place jar conta 
in a cool, dry place. Jars should be well c 
ered to prevent evaporation. Waxed paner covering 
nd tied around top will answer. It is not desir- 
able touse Water Glass Solution the second time 
ved Eggs can beused for all purposes 


eggs 2 5m: all hole 
with a pin at the large 
in water to allo 1 
when heated to prevent crackiric 
when praperiy preserved will keep from 8 
2 months, 
















ing. 
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Ask your Grocer for Stoneware 
Jars bearing the MAPLE LEAF 
Brand for PACKING EGGS. 


Made exclusively by the 


WESTERN STONEWARE ‘CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 







25 Leading Varieties--Safe eee suar- 

’ . Postpaid. One of the best 
0: ed hatcheries in U. S. FREE. 
Ei itry Farm, Box yw Lancaster, Mo. 





WANTED 7 FOXES | 


Aiso 100 young reds Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





pan 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts at Chicago have been 
extraordinarily heavy, but at points 
outside of Chicago only moderately 
heavy. In view of the heavy receipts, 
it is remarkable how well the price has 
held up. However, the packers are 
selling their hog products, especially 
lard, on a basis which should enable 
them to pay considerably higher prices 
for hogs than at present, and yet make 
their normal manufacturing profit. 

The bulk of the fall pig run should 
be pretty well out of the way by next 
week, and in the normal order of 
events prices should begin to advance. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from June 7, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 





| 


hicago receipts 





hicago price. 





| © E | & 
Jone 7 46 14 ..:... 100 | 115 194 
pee: 34 £0 BE .onkes 120 114 192 
June 21 to 28 ...... 94 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 ..| 130 | 116 192 
July 5 to 12 oe alee oe 130 195 
July 12 to 19 .......] 1380 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 112 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.! 107 118 214 
August 2 to 9..... 98 113 213 
August 9 to 16...../ 103 | 111 | 211 
August 16 to 23.... 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30 84 108 | 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6, 83 102 | 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 86 | 103 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 .--| 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 -.--| 100 | 104 | 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ...] 119 | 113 209 
Oct. 4 to 11 secnnl G22 | i i aes 
oo Ss ere 113 110 198 
et 15 00 SS. 2.0. xen 1115 | 112] 194 
coi ee 2 Es bo wen & | 119 112 | 208 
ee ee a Se 1} 142 | 125 | 211 
ae Oe Ee sucks | 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 | 140 136 210 
nev... 22 00 BO 2c eee | 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dex 6 ..] 157 144 211 
a § 4: Seer | 98 | 142! 210 
em: 32 GOO .encscs 163 173 212 
OC; Be OD Bi .cccves 76 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....] 117 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 wenel aa 148 | 207 
poe, 3D ti 36. kc eka 161 | 148 | 204 
gem. 16: te BB. ncass 130 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 ... oF aan 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...! 84] 106] 197 
Pe SB PP Ee wocss ot Bae 123 199 
ae! ee 146 146 | 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ...... 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 28 to March 6..) 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6to13..... 108 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20 ..-| 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27 .....! 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4..! 111 | 123 | 199 
ci , a yy | ee 123 | 121 | 203 
April 11 to 18 ...... 118 | 124] 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2 / 119 | 126 | 210 
fe a | 129 | 1389 | 212 
te le ae 134 | 130 | 209 
May 16 to 23 ...... | 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 ...... | 137 | 134 211 
May 31 to June 5 ...| 154 | 127] 210 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 125,700 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 507,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.74. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
150,840 at Chicago and 609,480 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $20.45 as 
the average. 

° ° 
Gopher Poisoning 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The gophers are working in my al- 
falfa field What kind of poisoning 
should I use, and how should I use it?” 

The standard gopher poison is crys- 
tals of strychnine. It may be used in 
connection with a variety of baits. One 
very simple method of using it is to cut 
up potatoes into small cubes and in- 
sert a crystal of strychnine in each 
cube. The poisoned potatoes are then 
dropped into the gopher burrows early 
in the spring 

There are a number of excellent pro- 
prietary gopher poisons, some of which 
are advertised in the agricultural 
press. These are in very convenient 
form to use, and are oftentimes even 
cheaper than the strychnine. 
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Best Since 1870. 





nesota Paint dealer. 








every can of paint you buy. 


Why Minnesota Paints? 


painting surface per gallon than other paints; they afford better protection,—are more 
durable,—retain their color tones better and you can apply them yourself. 
most economical paints you can buy. d 
painter, you can do a good job of painting yourself. 


Minnesota Paints and Minnesota Linseed Oil have earned the reputation of the “Two 


; ‘afA Lut 
‘ade Mark Reg, U, S, Pat Ott 


Your Safe Guide In 
Buying Paint 


Be sure that the Minnesota trademark shown above is on 
It is our assurance to you that 
the paint thus labeled is a pure, unadulterated combination of 
carbonate of lead, oxide of zinc, and our own pure Minnesota Linseed Oil, 
—the three elements vital to good paint. 

Our scientific compounding and perfect machine-mixing of these elements produces 
the recognized standard among best paints,— 


Minnesota Paints 

Wh P m4 t? Because—with the increased value of lumber and building 

y aint. material their conservation is now important; painting in- 

creases the loan value and the sale value of your property. 

good management and prosperity. 
and mismanagement. 


Painting is the mark of your 
Buildings in need of paint are a mark of inefficiency 


? Because—of their superior qual- 
ity and efficiency they cover more 


They are ready to apply, so that if you can’t get a 


When you consider that paint is only about 20% of the cost of a painting job, and 
that it requires fewer cans of Minnesota Paint for a satisfactory and durable job, you will 
agree that you cannot afford to use a poorer quality paint. 


Write for our free book of painting information and the name of your nearest Min- 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company, 
1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


They are the 

















MINNESOTA OIL MEAL,—is a highly nutritive stock feed. Write for feed- 


ing information. 





You, too, can have a farm where you can grow big 


crops and make big profits. 


If you are not satisfied 


with your present location, investigate the real money- 


making opportunities on a Straus Corn Farm. 


Others 


have prospered on Straus Farms and so can you. 


Ve offer a wonderful selection of well-improved corn farms 
corn belt territory of Northwestern 


gota, North [ 


nd Southern Ontario. Specializing in corn 


t 
ineis, Minne- 


io, Northeastern Indiana, 
lands, our large 


dealings enable us to save you $40 to $75 an acre on what you would pay for 


ually good farm in some of 


e older corn belt territories. 


Investigation puts pou under no obligation. Stmplp tellus pour situation 
and desires. Ask for Red Book—Big illustrated farm catalog. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Established 1860—Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 


18 





Straus Bidg., Ligonier, Indiana 








es SALE-—lIdeal stock and dairy far To 
close an estate, located in Washington County, 
Minn. 14 miles from St. Paul, near South &t. Paul 
Stock Yards. On State road tn a beautiful section of 
country. Fine neighborhood and best of so!! and 
water, good schools. Electricity available and in- 
stalled. 300 acres in crop and 60 acres pasture, 
partly wooded. 2 dwellings and other buildings 
necessary. Can be divided into two farms. Address 
pe L. FURBER, Executor, Cottage Grove, 
Minn. 


South Dakota Produced $1,002.42 


new farm wealth in 1918 for each man, woman 
and child in the state. A million acres of land which 
will produce crops equal to this invite development. 
For bulletins, address DEPARTMENT OF IMMI- 
GRATION, Chas. McCaffree, Com’r, Pierre, 5. D. 


Well Improved Stock and 
520 Acres Grain Farm in Grundy Co. 
Mo. First class so{l; 3 miles from town and shipping 
station, on the C. M.&8t. P. Two sets of improve 
ments; everything first class. Easy terms. This 
farm bas never heen listed forsale. For particulars 
write D. R. Berry, Owner, Rt. 3, Harris, Me. 


























ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soll. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Wester 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, W'sconsi2. 





the Judith Basin. Buy direct 


THE COOK-.REYVNOLDS COMPANY. 








crops by ordinary farming methods 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets 
from the owners 


Free information and prices sent on request. 
Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 
You can do better in 
Prices lowest; terms easiest. 
Address 


LEWISTON, MONTANA. 








RED RIVER VALLEY FARMS | 


There is no better land anywhere than the rich Red 
River Valley land of Minnesota. This is the land 
that will produce as many dollars per acre as land 
in lowa held at four or five times the price. If in- 
serested, write to me for information about itm- 
proved farms offered at reasonable prices and very 
easy terms, giving me some idea of just what you 
would like. If you have lands to sell in western or 
southern Minnesota, send me the description with 
price and terms. H.C. GILBERT, 1237 Metro- 
politan Life Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms ¢1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Alien Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


840 ACRE 








Well tmproved stock and 
grain farm, as good soil 
as the best in lowa, ten miles from population of 
180,000 (Superior and Duluth). Any farmer in the 
United States can be proud to own this farm. Price 
2100.00 per acre, worth much more. Several smaller 
improved farms, all of them first class soil. For par- 
ticulars,write H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 

210 Board of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


HAVE 180 acres, wel! improved, on gravel 

road, | mile to Ry. town. Possession this fsl). 
70 per acre, and can carry part. 160 acres in culti- 
vetion. KEN DAVIS, Bowling Green, Mo. 











Eastern Oklahoma Farms For Sale 


Come to Oklahoma, where you can raise the same 
crops you raise there and others besides, and avold 
long, cold winters. Write for list and information. 
Ss. O. SCHOFIELD, Muskogee. Okl& 


| Desire to Buy a Farm in Corn Belt 


Well improved and located near good town pre ferred 
This is for my home and must be a good, straight 
buy—no trades. Send particulars to 

J. E. CLIFTON, Windom, Minn. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Land 


Large list of {mproved farms. Write for our list. 
LEE T. JESTER, Austin, Minn 
BY OWNER—Three = 


LAND FOR SAL good quarters, all w 
proved. Best corn land in southern Minncsot® 
J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minna. 


Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 


Also handle exchanges. List your property with mé 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Min2- 
— 


black corm 
IOWA FARMS 820%, bse: oon 


acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Eims, 1* 
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, as this sale did, at the close of 
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peren aes Brakes: by the Escher 
and Escher & Ryan Sale 


| Cooper Buys Enlate for $36,000—Highest Price for Bulls of 
Beef Breeds—Cow Sells for $10,000—Total of Sale $376,800, 
Average of $2,200—Best 50 Head Average $4,427. 





ulmination of the efforts of Chas. | Blackcap Bethel, Jan., "17: C. D. 





Jr., and Escher & Ryan, for their Nichols, Cresco, Iowa ........++ 3,400 
five years’ devotion to the cause | Blackcap Pansy, Sept., ‘17; W 
S : foe) Cash, Williamsville, Iowa ...... 3,000 
ieen-Angus, was reached on June : 
; scent for a downndur of Blackcap Judy~ 24th, Sept., °16; 
ae uKQept tes — I Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, Ia. 2,000 
e first day, the setting was per- Blacktap Judy 29th. Oct. °17: J. 
‘hat the people of these United M. Hathaway, Turin, Iowa ....... 1,900 
» free to show their appreciation Blackeap Empress, Sept., °17; H. ». . 
fforts of the best genius known in MMMEIOOEEY ao so Ree one's vse oe 3,825 


of scientific cattle breeding was Biackeap of Quietdale 2d, #ug., 17; 3.500 
evidenced in this world-record ie Sb OS era ee 5 








: ae are . ne Blackeap of Quaker Hill, Nov., "17; 
N gak ben vaseek the Garner Lewis Kesner, Sanborn, Minn,... 2,000 
- Escher, Jr., and Escher & Ryan, Blackcap —_ 14th, 4 "18; 2.800 
nnals of the beef cattle industry. oa take a ae a 
ted to the faith and the high a ay ae 5th, Jan a 
upheld by these men thru long Bla a 4 Talia. Gear. 18- =" 7 = 
of prosperity and adversity, has | “cnton & Son. Denton, Kan....... 2,550 
for them that which in this life Biackeay Mischicf Jan "aot 
highly prized—fame and honor. ae Hee 3,050 




















Blackcap Girl E., Oct., '17; Theo. 
mle seamen, aftr mare, cattis nae Nordstrom, Aurelia, Iowa ........ 2,550 
ed of the breed than in any | siueblood Lady, Jan., 12 (and i. 
Views. GnGOn, Sak etter two calf); W. H. Cooper. Hedrick, Ia. 1,700 
ecords had been broken, it. was Blueblood Lady 2d. Nov., °12: J 
by those more conservative that hathaneaar , Ailes ian a 0 2 ee 1.600 
a new record could scarcely be hoped for. Blackbird ine. Aus. 4S Gut be ° 
The liberality with which these Mem 9x- calf): Jarges & Phillips oe eto Ee 3,050 
ploited the merits of their cattle by judi- Elmland Blackbird 34d. May.” 17: 
oes udve rtising resulted in eleven states G. C. Moritz, Triplet! Mo. |..... 1,600 
and Canada being represented at the / piocxbird of Elm Glen 4th, Oct., 
ir i and who participated in the Mt (Cand ti calif): 4. HH. Reed 
2 ——. that = was the greatest Ellon eae . y ” 4.050 
ffer of Aberdeen-Angus ever assem- = Ses TOA tess aes ewes e es Ie 
bled, numbers considered, people came a ee ith, Apr., 3.000 
from all corners, and came in numbers. It Bi: a eachtrl Missio-M.. June. 14 (and ° 
was evident by the spirit shown in the i anlty< koaatt oe Ww = and. 2,400 
buying that they realized the cattle were sac Black Bijou, ft 6 re 
fully up to their expectations. Long be- P- calt); Ray Cline, " saoueiiie. 
fore the sale —< it was age ag Maa ee Cc ; 5 1.950 
he great bull, Enlate, would challenge | .,5 4 %,°"33;°° ee em oe Mae Pee ee . 
om tition. He started at $5,000, and | Bl: ack P ene ek Foe and b. 2.000 
swiftly rose to $21,000, with no bid less Black Pudding 4th, Sept., "12° (and ; 
than $1,000. Up to $25,000 the bidding h Pt A 5 BE es Oxford, Ia. 3,800 
laid between R. W. Frank, Renwick, Ia.; Black Pidaine th. Se pt. 15: Mead 
Colonel Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa; Hess & io Waren a 2.000 
Brown, Waterloo, Iowa; Hartnell & Lang, Mo aanht. Blackbird ‘ioth, ‘Sept... 43 . 
Stacyville, Iowa, and Hamilton Bros., of ‘aan b nates YS a Disncinke: 
Nino It was at that time it seemed for aaa, At * hg m ; "4850 
the moment he might be sold But the Black Princess H.. Muy, “11 (ané h . 
great rits of the bull caused gt = yore cA. Meeede 5100 
ders become interested, and R. B age hg ener {h6th, Best. 
Ph er entered the field. And the lasi eas det a see 
t! ds were made by R. W. Plummer, | ri ze ihird Me He ss ay 139th. May. ’1b: . 
R Nv Frank and Ce lonel Coop« ¥ in wie | Mi ny Nora Baldwin, Kk swick, Ta. 1,700 
or med. So that the buying of Enlate | Pa Dale Blackbird 3d. Mar.. 16 
at 0 means that Colonel Cooper be- | eo h. if): JI. M +e reagent 600 
comes the owner of the highest priced bs Val, nats - tek ty =— 
b of any breed to sell at public | ag Pee e. — mS ste ’ 4500 
auct in the history of the world. So | Ri: 2 2 vi Wiatiea. Keb. *19° Nin: . 
er as the admiration by the breeders | Re aa . eS so ’ Pag) ™m. ° 100 
f¢ ite that twenty-five breeders en- | E py “pen ae eis ho SE tena 
g service of this bull for a cow | cg or ae Doi ah 9.100 
: at $500 each Eastside he rd of go E “idl Apr.. 16 (and b. calf: 
, n-Angus, of which Colonel Cooper Waatl & Warand 8.700 
is roprietor, is recognized as one of E Q 3st tox HL. Bk I Syee 7 Tudor , 
th ‘emost of the nation. That En! late rica inal ois ~tanar 1.925 
v ve a wise investment in his hands . Mar i. | Ho Biten!, 3/600 
St assured. In females, the peenss zante ee 6th. Mav. 16 . 
was broken when R. W._ Plummer pai “ . ee eee ae ee” 3 
5 for the Erica cow, Eye Delight and (and b. calf); C. W. Lindgren, Ida 





fifty |} 








broken when Carl Rosenfeld, of 


est forty head sold for an average of 


- of $5,435. Thirty-four head sold Son, Humboldt, goede poe 
8.000 and over each. Seven females 
sold for 
dred and forty-nine head sold for $1,900 
each and over. The bull, Blackcap Clip- 


Grove, Towa ....esseeeeseeeeeeee 1,825 
ee Evergreen 7th, June, °16 
é h. calf); R. W. Frank, Ren- 


er calf. The day following it was 






Towa, paid $10,000 for the Black- 





x rear Zlacke -Henrv wick, TOWER coccccnccevesvewece wees 
nw NC catiaie oon oO PE the Elmiand _Evergreen 13th, June, ; 
1 cow, Elberta E., making three cows Miss Nora sy aggro tis: * Miss 
.ch sold for more money than ever | Black —— gece = diy 
attained by the breed. The best Nora Ba oa yh OB od Srey 1 1 tec: If): 
ead sold for an average of $4,427, | Ebnight 8d, July, ‘14 (and b. ca - 
¥ Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Iowa.. 5,000 


The best thirty head sold for an | Ebba, Oct., “11; A. J. Hayden & 2 
Ebba 2a, Nov.,’13; ee & Lang 2, 
Ebba 3d, May, 715: P. J. Donohoe.. 2, 
Ebline 4th, Mar., °15 2 A. G. Messer. 2 
Imp. Evoine of Dalmeny, Dec., ‘15 
(and h. calf); Maley & Domer, 


$5,000 each and over. One hun- 


per, was taken by John C. Mills, Jr., of Licata 9 
Kirksville, Mo., at $5,125, who perhaps ae nt Ceoren ig es 2,850 
got as much for his money as any ang “a Reed 2c ane Re Sa 
present. Four of his get, just yearlings, hon Delcnt Lok 46 thee cele: , 
wld for nearly $11,000. One of his sons | Pye Relient. Sept (26 (and h. cal 9 195 


went to head the college herd at Ames, 












; Erica McHenry < : 
Iowa, at $3,300. The list follows of those - ; . 4 
selling for $1,500 each and over. Saws F. C. = heapcnene 2,800 
FEMALES. Erra Erica 21st, Sept., °15; Hol- 
Blackcap McHenry 76th, Oct., °07 brook Cattle Co., Holbrook, Iowa 4,800 
{and h. calf); E. S. Bishop & Son, Erilla, Mar., '16 (and b. calf); C. 
coecia ig, ip eee $ 3,500 w. Lindgren TEES RN 1,825 
Blackcap McHenry 98th, Oct., '10 Evotte 2d, Apr., "17; J. H. Fitch. 1,950 
fand b. calf); W. J. Galbraith & Evotte 3d, “Apr., "18; Mead & Ve- 
Algeth, Bowe. . «2.0.05 20.20% 6,750 I LE OPP 1,950 
ccan McHenry 98th, Oct., °10; Eraline of Alta 3d, Sept., ; M. H. 
oo OT ae 3,900 Donohoe, Holbrook. oo i a 2.600 
can McHenry 127th, Feb., ‘14; Everloise, Dec., °13 (and h. calf); 
Rowles & Son, Turin, Iowa. 4,000 Harrison & Harrison ........... 2,050 
z ‘ap McHenry 129th, May, ‘14 Imp. Edacity of the Dell, Feb., ’05 
(ar a b. calf); W. D. McCarty, (and h. calf); Mead & Wegand. 4,000 
ithrie Center, Iowa ............ 3,500 Edella 24, Apr., "11 (and b. calf): 
Bis ‘ap McHenry 147th, May, 16 John C. Mills, Jr., Kirksville, Mo. 2,900 
fand h. calf); Geo. Donohoe, Hol- Bdella $d, May, '12; John Kiely..... 2,700 
ON, TN Kahan be sos ee sameness ke 3,200 | Imp. Evite, Jan., 08 (and h .calf); 
‘cap McHenry 15ist, Sept., '16; , W. A. Holt, Savannah, Mo...... 1,300 
rl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa... 10,000 Eline E. 7th, Sept., °14; Hess & 
cap McHenry 153d, Oct., 16: | a FR eS ele 2,100 


¥ 








y 37th, Sept., 13 (and 


Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 3,000 Enecho 4th, Aug., °17; H. H. Reed 1,800 


cap McHenry 155th, Sept., "16; Evite E. 2d, June, °14 (and h. calf); 


_John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa .. 2,050 Traore 2,250 
Blackcap_ Beta, Jan., ’10 (and b. Entheria, Mar., ’15; J. C. Simpson, 
calf); J. Donohoe, Holbrook, I RI, int nitions ac weccs 2,300 
nj, SS Rae PRAT FS AO TEE 2,908 | Elberta E., Jan., °18; R. W. Plum- 
Blackcap Judy 13th, May. 714 (and PE ee OE RE A aan 7,300 
A. calf); John Kiely, Toledo, Ia. 3,000 | Erica McHenry 29th, Apr., °11; L. 
Black of Cherokee ilth, June, F. Wingert, Wesley, Iowa ....... 1,650 
4; L. R. Morford, Iowa City, Ia. 1,500 | Elisena, Sept. °14 (and h. calf); 
Bla Ora, Oct., ‘14 (and b. Jarges & Phillips ................ 1,775 
c. P. G. Wilkinson, Mitchell- —— 3d, Apr., "13 (and b. calf); 
ML. suxeecse Sdasecsweheens 1,625 Sands, White Plains, Tenn. 1,500 
W., <Apr., 16 (and h. Eide. May, ’12; E. H. Suhr, Hoop- 
Jarges & Phillips, Rose Oe ES bs arc cudenwhs us oscedesee 1,650 
{Sere eee 1,775 Erica McHenry 64th, Mar., "16 (and 
ackeap Lassie F., Jan., "16; H. b. calf); Chriss Bros., Wessing- 
Stoley, Moorhead, Iowa ..... 1,700 ton Springs, Did wh Wewt un soes ese 2,000 
Blackeap Bertha, Mar., 17: Har- Entheria, July, ’16 (and b. calf); 





rison & Harrison, Indianola, Neb. 2,500 EB. T. Denton & Son ..ccseovcevces 2,000 
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Chandler Six. 





The Most Closely Priced 
Fine Car 


VERYWHERE the new series Chandler tour- 

ing car has been declared the handsomest 

car of the year. And the thousands of men who 

know Chandler history know it is just as good 
inside as it is outside. 

Seating seven in perfect comfort, the big 
Ghandler Touring is the ideal family car. Con- 
struction throughout is of the highest quality. 
The deep cushionsareupholstered in hand-buffed 
leather, bright finish. Refinement of design and 
finish and equipment features the whole car. 


The Chandler is famous for its marvelous 
motor and the sturdy strength of its whole chas- 
sis. In essential features of design and construc- 
tion it checks with high-priced cars. It is the 
most closely priced fine car. You are asked to 
pay hundreds more for cars which perhaps 
might reasonably be compared with it, and 
cheap cars sell for almost as much. 

Solid cast aluminum motor base, Bosch Mag- 
neto for ignition, annular ball bearings and 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts 
are just a few of the many better features of the 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
1W prices f. 


If you do not know the Chandler deater 
nearest you, write for catalogue 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 






o. 6. Cleveland 








NeneNo} 





Kenzie B., Sept., ‘12; M. H. Dono- 


Re ee eer 1,700 
Pride McHenry 98th, Sept., 17 (and 

h. calf); Stanley R. Pierce, Cres- 

“ST SeiareeN OR Smee 22 2,100 
Krinona 2d, Mar., ’16 (and h. calf); 

OR rr ae 3,350 
Myra C. 3d, Nov., °16; J. C. Simp- 

UUW SON abs ya Ginws codanthaencedes 1,750 

BULLS. 

Blackcap Clipper, Sept., °15; John 

Oe ee ee 5,125 
Blackcap Clipper 2d, Oct., 17; Iowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa....... 3,300 


Enilate, Sept., "15; W. H. Cooper... 36,000 
Enticer 2d, Jan., ‘18; J. H. Fitch.. 3,000 
SUMMARY. 

a Sean sold for $326,350; aver., $2,002 


ulls sold for 49,950; aver., 6,244 
171 head sold for 376,300; aver., 2,200 








THE TUBE GOPHER TRAP 


Just out. To introduce our trap we will send one 

= * Gays’ free trial. When satisfied, after using, 
orreturn trap. Order today. 

TUBE GOPHER TRAP CO., Box 473, Crete, Neb. 


Torrey Families and Descendants 


of whatever name—A great book to be pub- 
lished concerning them. Relatives, if to appear 
therein, must, unless they have already done 50, 
write soon, giving names and history, to 

¥. C. TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 








M SALE—Ideal stock and dairy farm. To 

close an estate, 200 acres—14 miles from 8t. Paul 

in Washington county, on fine road. 140 under cuiti- 

vation, 60 in pasture, partly wooded. 12 room house, 

steam heated, three barns and other buildings, in 

. best of soll, lew price for quick sale. Ad- 

dress, T. L. FUR BER, Executor, Cettage 
Greve, Minn. 


SAY, FOLKS 


Britain Reality be. of Caamtocthe, Mis. 
souri, Rng tell you 5 nal their location for 
honest te goodness homes. Write. 








le 160-acre farm for sale ia Ringgold 
county, Iowa; 100 of It bottom, b 
— and pasture. New improvements. Mile 
from good town on main line Chicago Great Western 
raliroad. Appiy E. C. GAINES, Benton, Iowa. 


Writs for latest 
MINNESOTA CORN FARMS =" Sittin 
LAND CO., Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, M 
— SA SALD_Somneta Minnesota Co 


Parms, $95 to $150 per acre. SCHROEDER 
LAND Cod., “Stankato, Minnesota. 

















FOR SALE— BEST i60 ACRES 


in Butter County, Iowa. Will take some trade. A 
good §-room house—-harn for 25 head of cattle and 10 
head of horses; also feed bin and room for caives; 
loft for 70 tons of hay above. Good hog house, x30; 
two good chicken houses; cattle shed, 20x40 ft.; two 
good corn cribs and granary. All under fence and 
cross-fenced. 60 acres now in corn, 50 acres in 
meadow, 530 acres in pasture. All good black sell, 
no better In state. 24 head of cows, 4 steers, 8 calves; 
10 sows, 1 boar, 51 pigs and other sows to farrow 
soon. Full Mme of farm machinery. Price of land 
is $200 per acre. Personal property #6,000, which is 
not !ncluded In the price of land. Address 

P. J. PINGER, Dumont, fowa. 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance Im the near 
future. May we mali you a catalog bing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner’ 3 prices 
and on “— terms? ‘A Good Title Always.” 

Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


$1500 Down Secares 
160 Acres, With Pair Horses 


9 cows, 5 calves, harness, wagons, long list tools‘ 
convenient good R. R. town; machine-worked, pro- 
ductive clay loam tillage, wire-fenced pasture, fine 
wood, timber, large apple orchard, other frult; 12- 
room house, substantiat barn, etc. To settle now, 
— be gets all for $5880; easy terms. a 
35, Catalog Bargains 19 States; copy 
Brkovs T FARM AGENCY, 922R, Marquette Bide, 
Cc 


For Sale—320 Acre Dairy Farm 


—_ Farmington, Minn., 20 miles from 8t. Paul; 8 
daily to Twin Cities; close interarbaa line: 
seal house, new 150 ton tile sflo, bank barn and 
modern outbuildings; hog fenced. Will sell machin- 
ery, cattle, horses and hogs with farm, or sell farm 
alone. Price 6150 per acre, if taken soon. 
A.E.CROMER, Hotel Sherman, St. Peul, Mian 


Southern Minnesota Farm For Sale 
in Mower county. 160 acres, good corm id, good 
soll and drainage, some tile In; complete set of 

ngs, close to town; 2 miles to Lansing and 43% 
to Austin. Good terms. Send for more particulars 
and price. Owner, 8.5. BOYER, R.1, Lansiag, Miun. 


With 5 Sets of 

961-Acrs lowa Farm Fii"ewraines 

Smooth, well drained, best black soil. Price, $225. 

Will sell only inone block, but purchaser can make 

big profit by dividing and reselling. H. H. NORTH- 
RUP, 805 S, & L. Bidz., Des Moines, Iowa, 





























LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column fre e of charge to subse 3. 

answer by mail isdesired a fee of #1.00w 
T uld alw ays accompany 1! 


















onal nature which are not o ~~ 

e full name and address must be 
juirfes, but will not be published, 

iries on a separate sheet of paper. 


Wri te 








ROAD ON SECTION LINE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is it the law in Iowa that a section line 
is a road, and what proceedings are re- 
quired to open such a road?” 

The section line is not necessarily a 
road, but a road may be opened along the 
section line if the supervisors decide that 
it will be for the public convenience. Any 
person desiring such a road may file with 
the county auditor a petition with bond 
to cover the cost of the preliminary pro- 
and survey, and subsequent pro 
will be had in conformity with 
If the land is condemned for 
of such a road, the owner 
proper compensation 


ceedings 
ceedings 
the statute. 
the purpose 
thereof will receive 
from the county. 


WHERE TO VOTE—TAXES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In what school district does a man 
vote who pays taxes and sends his chil- 
dren to s« a district other than the 
one his land lies within, and how may 
the taxes be transferred?’ 

The qualifications for electors in school 
districts are the same as at general elec- 
tions, residence being an essentiaL Taxes 
are levied upon property within the school 
district, irrespective of where the children 
may go to school. 


*hool in 


RIGHTS OF STEP-SON. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“If a widow should die in the 
Illinois, having real estate in her 
right and leaving three children and also a 
son of her husband by a former mar- 
right 


riage, does this step-son have any 
to inherit from her estate, the widow hav- 
ing left no will?” 

The step-son is not one of the heirs in 
such a case, and for that reason is not 


entitled to any portion of her estate. Af- 
ter the debts of the estate have been paid 
and the expenses of administration, the 
remainder should be distributed equally 
among the three children of the widow 








Veterinary 


SNUFFLES OR BULL-NOSE 
IN PIGS. 


An Illinois corespondent 
do for hogs that are badly 
snuffles. 

Snuffies first makes its presence known 
by causing the hogs to breathe very heav- 
ily, with a continuous sniffing. There is 
generally a discharge from the nose, and 
as the disease progresses, the bones of 
the head seem to swell. Sometimes there 
is swelling of the bones in other parts 
of the body. 

Snuffles seems to be caused by a germ 
infection which takes place in animals of 
weak heredity, which have been improper- 
ly fed or housed in poor quarters. It seems 
to be especially common in cold, wet 
springs To prevent the trouble, use 
breeding 
feed plenty 
material 














of bone and muscle-building 
One-half pound of tankage in 
the average daily ration is a great help. 
Bone meal before the hogs where they 
can get it whenever they wish is helpful. 
Such feeds as skim-milk and buttermilk 
are splendid After the animals are once 
infected there is not much to do. In fact, 
it may be just as well to sell the affected 
animals for slaughter before the disease 
has progressed far enough to render their 
meat unfit for food. In some cases what 
appears to be snuffies is only a bad cold, 
which disappears when the weather gets 
warmer and drier. 


Good Roads Improve School Attendance 
—The government has completed a sur- 
vey, made in order to determine the effect 
of improved roads on school attendance. 
Eight counties were covered by the sur- 
vey, the results showing that before road 
improvement the attendance was 66 per 
cent of the pupils enrolled, while after 
the improvement the attendance inareased 
to 76 per cent 





Grain and Hay Show—The 
Board of Trade has offered $10,000 
miums to exhibitors of grain 
the International Live Stock 
December. This ought to make 
teresting grain and hay show. 
interesting feature of the 
this year will be the live stock judging 
contest by teams of young men from the 
various states who are not college stu- 
dents 


Chicago 
in pre- 
and hay at 
Show next 
a most in- 
Another 


animals of strong heredity and 


state of | 
own 


asks what to 
affected with 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Extra Help nail High 
W ages, or— 
HE old way of cutting corn by hand 
was the nightmare of the farmer It 
meant a big force of men, a big expense 
and gruelling, slow, irksome work. It was 
not always possible to get the men need- 
ed. But times have changed. The old 


way has stepped aside for the new, better, 
easier way. 


McCormick and Deering Corn Binders 


cut the corn swiftly and neatly when the 
sweet, nutritious juices which make the 
fodder palatable are still in stalks and 
blades. 


McCormick and Deering corn binders are 
clean-built, sturdy, compact and easy running. 
They have sufficient traction to operate success- 
fully in the loose ground in the cornfield, and 
cut readily the toughest-fibered cornstalk. One 
of these machines drawn by a tractor or three 
good horses, a two-man outfit, will harvest from 
five to seven acres a day, cutting and binding 
the whole crop in neat, convenient bundles. 

.The many unusual features of these machines 
that are responsible for their time and labor- 
Saving qualities will be shown you by a nearby 
International dealer, or you can get full informa- 
tion by writing the address below. 


7a 








Fi The Full Line of International 





Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Birders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester- —e care rs 
Shockers ro stem 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spcieg: Tooth Harrows 

Tooth Harrows 
PR beorinsin Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 


Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 





_Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders j 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 

















International Harvester Company 


of America, Inc. 
Chicago ote 


@ 





US A 





Grow Wheat in Western Canada 
One Crop Often Pays lor the Land 


Wentera Cheat offers the este or ae to home seekers. 
Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


N 
land similar to that which cre, fi many years has averaged from 20 to 45 \ We 
bushels of = to the acre undreds of cases are on record where in Western 
le crop has d the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
minion and evinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. => 


ThoughWestern Canada offers land atsuch low figures, the high 
Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements). 

For as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 

railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 
M. J. JOHNSTONE. 2 W. Fifth 8t., Des Moines. Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, $11 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn 
Cc di Gover 





t Agent. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Ctded | Bet CAN RUNIT:! 


OUR OWN woi w 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
x = poudiike, Work di done = Ss 
ce yo 
Porth t he ti tim B of all steel 


but Cae. 
Little Mixers. Per 
an 


@ minute, Only practical mi 
for farmer or contractor.  —— 





ree, post paid. @ 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 172, CLEVELAND, @. 





Anthony Fence 





A perfectly balanced staple tie fence. Strong 
wire, thoroughly galvanized. Every rod of 
6inch stay fence has 33 stay wires. Special 
book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. 


American Steel and Wire 
Chicago 


New York Company | 











HARVESTER Sit if Gathering. °F “Ege! tos Cx 





v $5 
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sits fete Seder bide binder Free Ca showing F tures 
of Harvester CORN HARVESTER Salina. Asse 
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